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T° Jim Horner it seemed as if the 

great, white-headed eagle was in 
some way the uttered word of the moun- 
tain and the lake—of the lofty, solitary, 
granite-crested peak, and of the deep, 
solitary water at its base. As his canoe 
raced down the last mad rapid, and 
seemed to snatch breath again as it floated 
out upon the still water of the lake, Jim 
would rest his paddle across the gunwales 
and look up expectantly. First his keen, 
far-sighted gray eyes would sweep the 
blue arc of sky, in search of the slow 
circling of wide, motionless wings. Then, 
if the blue was empty of this far shape, 
his glance would range at once to a dead 
pine standing sole on a naked and splin- 
tered shoulder of the mountain—which 
he knew as “Old Baldy.” There he was 
almost sure to see the great bird sitting, 
motionless and majestic, staring at the 
sun. Floating idly and smoking, resting 
after his long battle with the rapids, he 
would watch, till the immensity and the 
solitude would creep in upon his spirit, 
and oppress him. Then, at last, a shrill 
velp, far-off, and faint, but sinister, 
would come from the pine-top; and the 
eagle, launching himself on open wings 
from his perch, would either wheel up 
ward into the blue, or flap away over the 


serried fir-tops to some ravine in the 
cliffs that hid his nest. 

One day, when Jim came down the 
river and stopped, as usual, to look for 
the great bird, he scanned in vain both 
sky and cliffside. At last he gave up the 
search, and paddled on down the lake 
with a sense of loss. Something had van- 
ished from the splendor of the solitude. 
But presently he heard, close overhead, 
the beat and whistle of vast wings; and 
looking up he saw the eagle passing above 
him, flying so low that he could catch 
the hard, unwinking, tameless stare of 
its black and golden eyes as they looked 
down upon him with a sort of inscrut- 
able challenge. He noted also a pecul- 
iarity which he had never seen in any 
other eagle. This one had a streak of 
almost black feathers immediately over 
its left eye, giving it a heavy and sinister 
eyebrow. The bird carried in the clutch 
of its talons a big, glistening lake-trout, 
probably snatched from the fish-hawk; 
and Jim was able to take note of the 
very set of its pinion-feathers as the wind 
hummed in their tense webs. Flying with 
a massive power quite unlike the ease of 
his soaring, the eagle mounted gradually 
up the steep, passed the rocky shoulder 
with its watch-tower pine, and disap- 
peared over the edge of a ledge which 
looked to Horner like a mere scratch 
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across the face of the high mountains. 

‘“That’s where his nest is, sure!” mut 
tered Horner to himself. And remember 
ing that cold challenge in the bird’s 
yellow stare, he suddenly decided that he 
wanted to see the eagle’s nest. He had 
plenty of time. He was in no particular 
hurry to get back to the settlement and 
the gossip of the cross-roads store. He 
turned his canoe to land, lifted her out 
and hid her in the bushes, and struck 
back straight for the face of “Old 
Baldy.” 

The lower slope was difficult to climb ; 
a tangle of tumbled boulders and fallen 
trunks, mantled in the soundless gloom 
of the fir-forest. Skilled woodsman 
though he was, Horner’s progress was 
so slow, and the windless heat became so 
oppressive to his impatience, that he was 
beginning to think of giving up the idle 
venture, when suddenly he came face to 
face with a perpendicular and impassable 
wall of cliff. This curt arrest to his pro 
gress was just what was needed to stiffen 
his wavering resolution. He understood 
the defiance which his ready fancy had 
read in the stare of the eagle. Well, he 
nad accepted the challenge. He would 
not be baffled by a rock. If he could not 
climb over it, he would go round it; but 
he would find the nest. 

With an obstinate look in his eyes, 
Horner began to work his way along the 
foot of the cliff, toward the right. Taking 
advantage of every inch of ascent that 
he could gain, he at last found, to his 
satisfaction, that he had made sufficient 
height to clear the gloom of the woods. 
\s he looked out over their tops a light 
breeze cooled his wet forehead, and he 
pressed on with fresh vigor. Presently 
the slope grew a trifle easier, the foothold 
surer, and he mounted more rapidly. The 
steely lake, and the rough-ridged, black- 
green sea of the fir-tops, began to unroll 
below him. At last he rounded an elbow 
of the steep; and there, before him, up- 
thrust perhaps a hundred feet above his 
head, stood the outlying shoulder of rock, 
crowned with its dead pine, on which he 
was accustomed to see the eagle sitting. 
Even as he looked, motionless, there came 
a rushing of great wings; and suddenly, 
there was the eagle himself, erect on his 


high perch, and staring, as it seemed to 
Horner, straight into the sun. 

When Horner resumed his climbing, 
the great bird turned his head, and gazed 
down upon him with an ironic fixity 
which betrayed neither dread nor won- 
der. Concluding that the nest would be 
lying somewhere within view of its own- 
er’s watch-tower, Horner now turned his 
efforts towards reaching the dead pine. 
With infinite difficulty, and with a few 
bruises to arm and leg, he managed to 
cross the jagged crevice which partly 
separated the jutting rock-pier from the 
main face of the cliff. Then, laboriously 
and doggedly, he dragged himself up the 
splintered slope, still being forced around 
to the right, till there fell away below 
him a gulf into which it was not good 
for the nervous to look. Feeling that a 
fate very different from that of Lot’s 
wife might be his if he should let him- 
self look back too indiscreetly, he kept 
his eyes upon the lofty goal and pressed 
on upwards with a haste that now grew 
a trifle feverish. It began to seem to him 
that the irony of the eagle’s changeless 
stare might perhaps not be unjustified. 

Not till Horner had conquered the 
steep and, panting but elated, gained the 
very foot of the pine, did the eagle stir. 
Then, spreading his wings with a slow 
disdain, as if not dread but aversion to 
this unbidden visitor bade him go, he 
launched himself on a long, splendid 
sweep over the gulf, and then mounted 
on a spacious spiral to his inaccessible 
outlook in the blue. Leaning against the 
bleached and scarred trunk of the pine, 
Horner watched this majestic departure 
for some minutes, recovering his breath 
and drinking deep the cool and vibrant 
air. Then he turned, and scanned the 
face of the mountain. 

There it lay, in full view—the nest 
which he had climbed so far to find. It 
was not more than a hundred yards away. 
Yet, at first sight, it seemed hopelessly 
out of reach. The chasm separating the 
ledge on which it clung from the outly- 
ing rock of the pine was not more than 
twenty feet across; but its bottom was 
apparently somewhere in the roots of the 
mountain. There was no way of passing 
it at this point. But Horner had a faith 














that there was a way to be found over or 
around every obstacle in the world, if 


only one kept on looking for it resolutely 
enough. To keep on looking for a path 
to the eagle’s nest, he struggled onward, 
around the outer slope of the buttress, 
down a ragged incline, and across a nar- 
row and dizzy ‘“saddle-back,”’ which 
brought him presently upon another 
angle of the steep, facing south-east. 
Clinging with his toes and one hand, 
while he wiped his dripping forehead 
with his sleeve, he looked up, and saw 
the whole height of the mountain, un 
broken and daunting, stretched skyward 
above him. 

But to Horner the solemn sight was 
not daunting in the least. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, grinning with 
satisfaction. “I hev’ circumvented that 
there crevice, sure’s shootin’ !” 

Of the world below he now had a view 
that was almost overpoweringly unre- 
stricted; but of the mountain, and his 
scene of operations, he could see only the 
stretch directly above him. A little calcu- 
lation convinced him, however, that all 
he had to do was to keep straight on up 
for perhaps a hundred and fifty feet, 
then, as soon as the slope would permit, 
work around to his left, and descend 
upon the nest from above. Incidentally, 
he made up his mind that his return 
journey should be made by another face 
of the mountain—any other, rather than 
that by which he had rashly elected to 
come. 

It seemed to Horner like a mile, that 
last hundred and fifty yards, but at last 
he calculated that he had gained enough 
in height. At the same time he felt the 
slope grow easier. Making his way to- 
ward the left, he came upon a narrow 
ledge, along which he could move easily 
sidewise, by clinging to the rock. Pres- 
ently it widened to a path by which he 
could walk almost at ease, with the wide, 
wild solitude, dark-green laced with sil- 
ver water-courses, spread like a stupend- 
ous amphitheatre far below him. It was 
the wilderness which he knew so well in 
detail, yet had never before seen as a 
whole; and the sight, for a few moments, 
held him in a kind of awed surprise. 
When he tore his gaze free from the 
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majestic spectacle — there, some ten or 
twelve yards below his feet, he saw the 
object of his quest. 

It was nothing much to boast of in the 
way of architecture, this nest of the 
King of the Air—a mere cart-load of 
sticks and bark and coarse grass, appar- 
ently tumbled at haphazard upon the 
narrow ledge. But, in fact, its founda- 
tions were so skillfully wedged into the 
crevices of the rock, its structure was so 
cunningly interwoven, that the fiercest 
winds which scourged that lofty seat 
were powerless against it. It was a secure 
throne, no matter what tempests might 
rage around it. 

Sitting half erect on the nest were two 
eaglets, almost full grown, and so nearly 
full feathered that Horner wondered 
why they did not take wing at his ap- 
proach. He did not know that the period 
of helplessness with these younglings of 
royal birth lasted even after they looked 
as big and well able to take care of them- 
selves as their parents. It was a surprise 
to him, also, to see that they were quite 
unlike their parents in color, being black 
all over from head to tail, instead of a 
rich brown with snow-white head, neck, 
and tail. As he stared, he slowly realized 
that the mystery of the rare ‘‘black eagle” 
was explained. He had seen one, once, 
flying heavily just above the tree-tops, 
and imagined it a discovery of his own. 
But now he reached the just conclusion 
that it had been merely a youngster in its 
first plumage. 

As he stared, the two young birds re- 
turned his gaze with interest, watching 
him with steady, yellow, undaunted eyes 
from under their flat, fierce brows. With 
high-shouldered wings half raised, they 
appeared quite ready to resent any famil- 
iarity which the strange intruder might 
be contemplating. 

Horner lay face downward on_ his 
ledge, and studied the perpendicular 
rock below him for a way to reach the 
next. He had no very definite idea what 
he wanted to do when he got there ; pos- 
sibly, if the undertaking seemed feasible, 
he might carry off one of the royal brood 
and amuse himself with trying to domes- 
ticate it. But, at any rate, he hoped to add 
something, by a closer inspection, to his 














































324 THE 
rather inadequate knowledge of eagles. 

And this hope, indeed, as he learned 
the next moment, was not unjustified. 
Cautiously he was lowering himself over 
the edge, feeling for the scanty and elus- 
ive foothold, when all at once the air was 
filled with a rush of mighty wings, which 
seemed about to overwhelm him. A rigid 
wing-tip buffeted him so sharply that he 
lost his hold on the ledge. With a yell 
of consternation, which caused his assail 
ant to veer off, startled, he fell back 
wards, and plunged down straight upon 
the nest. 

It was the nest only that saved him 
from instant death. Tough and elastic, 
it broke his fall; but at the same time 
its elasticity threw him off, and on the 
rebound he went rolling and bumping 
on down the steep slopes below the ledge, 
with the screaming of the eagles in his 
ears, and a sickening sense in his heart 
that the sunlit world tumbling and turn- 
ing somersaults before his blurred sight 
was his last view of life. Then, to his 
dim surprise, he was brought up with a 
thump; and clutching desperately at a 
bush which scraped his face, he lay still. 
At the same moment a flapping mass of 
feathers and fierce claws landed on top 
of him, but only to scramble off again as 
swiftly as possible with a hoarse squawk. 
He had struck one of the young eagles in 
his fall, hurled it from the nest, and 
brought it down with him to this lower 
ledge which had given him so timely a 
refuge. 

For several minutes, perhaps, he lay 
clutching the bush desperately and star 
ing straight upwards. There he saw both 
parent eagles whirling excitedly, scream 
ing, and staring down at him; and then 
the edge of the nest, somewhat dilapida 
ted by his strange assault, overhanging 
the ledge about thirty feet above him. 
At length his wits came back to him, and 
he cautiously turned his head to see if 
he was in danger of falling if he should 
relax his hold on the bush. He was in be- 
wildering pain, which seemed distributed 
all over him ; but in spite of it he laughed 
aloud, to find that the bush, to which he 
hung so desperately, was in a little hollow 
on a spacious ledge, from which he could 
not have fallen by any chance At that 
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strange, uncomprehended sound of hu- 
man laughter the eagles ceased their 
screaming for a few moments, and 
whirled further aloof. 

With great difficulty and anguish Hor- 
ner raised himself to a sitting position, 
and tried to find out how seriously he 
was hurt. One leg was quite helpless. He 
felt it all over, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not actually broken; but 
for all the uses of a leg, for the present 
at least, it might as well have been putty, 
except for the fact that it pained him 
abominably. His left arm and shoulder, 
too, seemed to be little more than useless 
incumbrances, ad he wondered how so 
many bruises and sprains could find place 
on one human body of no more than 


average size. However, having assured 
himself, with infinite relief, that there 


were no bones broken, he set his teeth 
grimly and looked about to take account 
of the situation. 


I] 


The ledge on which he had found 
refuge was apparently an isolated one, 
about fifty or sixty feet in length and 
vanishing with the face of the sheer cliff 
at either end. It had a width of perhaps 
twenty-five feet; and its surface, fairly 
level, held some soil in its rocky hollows. 
Two or three dark-green seedling firs, 
and a slim young silver birch, a patch or 
two of wind-beaten and some 
clumps of harebells, azure as the clear 
sky overhead, softened the bareness of 
this tiny, high-flung terrace. In one spot, 
at the back, a spread of intense green and 
a hand-breadth of moisture on the rock 
showed where a tiny spring oozed from a 
crevice to keep this lonely oasis in the 
granite alive and fresh. 

At the farthest edge of the shelf and 
eyeing him with savage dread, sat the 
young eagle, which had fallen with him. 
Horner noticed, with a kind of sympa- 
thy, that even the bird, for all his wings, 
had not come out of the affair without 
some damage ; for one of its black wings 
was not held up so snugly as the other. 
He hoped it broken. As he 
mused vaguely upon this unimportant 


grass, 


was not 
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question his pain so exhausted him that 
he sank back, and lay once more staring 
up at the eagles, who were still wheeling 
excitedly over the nest. In an exhaustion 
that was partly sleep and partly coma 
his eyes closed. When he opened them 
again the sun was hours lower and far 
advanced toward the west, so that the 
ledge was in shadow. His head was now 
perfectly clear; and his first thought 
was of vetting himself back to the canoe 
With excruciating effort he dragged him 
self to the edge of the terrace and looked 
down. The descent, at this point, was all 
but perpendicular for perhaps a hundred 
feet. In full possession of his powers, he 
would find it difficult enough. In _ his 
present state, he saw clearly that he might 
just as well throw himself over as at- 
tempt it. 

Not yet disheartened, however, he 
dragged himself slowly toward the other 
end of the terrace, where the young eagle 
sat watching him. As he approached, the 
bird lifted its wings, as if about to launch 
himself over and dare the element which 
he had not yet learned to master. But one 
wing drooped, as if injured, and he knew 
the attempt would be fatal. Opening his 
beak angrily, he hopped away to the cther 
end of the terrace. But Horner was pay 
ing no heed to birds at that moment. He 
was staring down the steep, and realiz 
ing that this ledge, which had proved 
his refuge was now his prison, and not 
unlikely to become also his tomb. 

Sinking back against a rock, and grind- 
ing his teeth with pain, he strove to con- 
centrate his attention upon the problem 
that confronted him. Was he to die of 
hunger on this high solitude before he 
could recover sufficiently to climb down? 
The thought stirred all his dogged de- 
termination. He would keep alive, and 
that was all there was about it. He would 
get well; and then the climbing down 
would be no great matter. This point set- 
tled, he dismissed it from his considera- 
tion, and turned his thoughts to ways and 
means. After ail, there was that little 
thread of a spring, trickling from the 
rock. He would have enough to drink. 
And as for food—how much worse it 
would have been had the ledge been a 
bare piece of reck! Here he had some 


grass, and the roots of herbs and bushes. 
\ man could keep himself alive on such 
things, if he had will enough. And, as a 
last resort there was the young eagle! 
This idea, however, was anything but at 
tractive to him; and it was with eyes of 
good-will rather than of appetite that he 
glanced at his fellow prisoner sitting 
motionless at the other extremity of the 
ledge. 

“It'll be hard lines, pardner, ef | 
should hev’ to eat you, after all!” he 
muttered with a twisted kind of grin. 
“We're both of us in a hole, sure enough ; 
an’ I'll play fair as long’s I kin!” 

As he mused, a great shadow passed 
over his head, and looking up he saw one 
of the eagles hovering low above the 
ledge. It was the male, his old acquaint 
ance staring down at him from under 
that strange, black brow. He carried a 
large fish in his talons, and was plainly 
anxious to feed his captive young, but 
not quite ready to approach this myster- 
ious man-creature who had been able to 
invade his eyrie as if with wings. Horner 
lay as still as a stone, watching through 
half-closed lids. The young eagle, seeing 
food so near, opened its beak wide and 
croaked eagerly; while the mother bird, 
larger but wilder and less resolute than 
her mate, circled aloof with sharp cries 
of warning. At last, unable any longer 
to resist the appeals of his hungry young- 
ster, the great bird swooped down over 
him, dropped the fish fairly into his 
clutches, and slanted away with a hurried 
flapping which betrayed his nervousness. 

As the youngster fell ravenously upon 
his meal, tearing and gulping the frag- 
ments, Horner drew a deep breath. 

‘““That’s where I come in, pardner,”’ he 
explained. “When I kin git up an appe- 
tite for that sort of vittles, I’ll go shares 
with you, ef y’aint got no objection !” 

Having conceived this idea, Horner 
was seized with a fear that the captive 
might presently gain the power of flight, 
and get away. This was a thought under 
which he could not lie still. In his pocket 
he always carried a bunch of stout sal- 
mon-twine and a bit of copper rabbit- 
wire, apt to be needed in a hundred forest 
emergencies. He resolved to catch the 
young eagle and tether it to a bush. 














His first impulse was to set about this 
enterprise at once. With excruciating 
effort he managed to pull off his heavy 
woolen hunting-shirt, intending to use 
it as the toreador uses his mantle, to en- 
tangle the dangerous weapons of his ad- 
versary. Then he dragged himself across 
to the other end of the ledge, and at- 
tempted to corner the captive. For this 
he was not quite quick enough, however. 
With a flop and a squawk the bird eluded 
him; and he realized that he had better 
postpone the undertaking till the morrow. 
Crawling back to his hollow by the bush 
he sank down utterly exhausted. Not till 
the sharp chill which comes with sunset 
warned him of its necessity, was he able 
to grapple with the long, painful problem 
of getting his shirt on again. 

Through the night he got some broken 
sleep, though the hardness of his bed 
aggravated every hurt he had suffered. 
On the edge of dawn he saw the male 
eagle come again, this time more confi- 
dently and deliberately, to feed the cap- 
tive. After he was gone, Horner tried to 
move, but found himself now, from the 
night’s chill and the austerity of his bed, 
altogether helpless. Not till the sun was 
high enough to warm him through and 
through, and not till he had manipulated 
his legs and arms assiduously for more 
than an hour, did his body feel as if it 
could ever again be of any service to him. 
Then, he once more got off his shirt, and 
addressed himself to the catching of the 
indignant bird whom he had elected to 
be his preserver. 

Though the anguish caused by every 
movement was no less intense than it 
had been the afternoon before, he was 
stronger now and more in possession of 
his faculties. Before starting the chase, 
he cut a strip from his shirt to wind 
around the leg of the young eagle, in 
order that he might be abie to tether it 
tightly without cutting the flesh. The 
bird had suddenly become most precious 
to him! 

Very warily he made his approaches, 
sidling down the ledge so as to give his 
quarry the least possible room for escape. 
As he drew near the bird turned and 
faced him, its one uninjured wing lifted 
menacingly and its formidable beak wide 
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open. Holding the heavy shirt ready to 
throw, Horner crept up cautiously, so 
intent now upon the game that the an- 
guish in the leg which he dragged stiffly 
behind him was almost forgotten. The 
young bird, meanwhile, waited motionless 
and vigilant, its savage eyes hard as glass. 

At last, a faint quiver and shrinking 
in the bird’s form, an involuntary con- 
tracting of the feathers, gave warning to 
Horner’s experienced eye that it was 
about to spring aside. On the instant he 
flung the shirt, keeping hold of it by the 
sleeve. By a singular piece of luck, upon 
which he had not counted at all, it opened 
as he threw it, and settled right over the 
bird’s neck and disabled wing, blinding 
and baffling it completely. With a muffled 
squawk it bounced into the air, both 
talons outspread and clawing madly; 
but in a second Horner had it by the 
other wing, pulling it down, and rolling 
himself over upon it so as to smother 
those dangerous claws. He felt them sink 
once into his injured leg, but that was 
already anguishing so vehemently that a 
little more or less did not matter. In a 
few moments he had his captive bundled 
up with helplessness, and was dragging 
it to a sturdy bush near the middle of 
the terrace. Here, without much further 
trouble, he wrapped one of its legs with 
the strip of flannel from his shirt, twisted 
on a hand-length of wire, and then teth- 
ered it safely with a couple of yards of 
his double and twisted cord. 

Just as he had accomplished this to his 
satisfaction, and was about to undo the 
imprisoning shirt, it flashed across his 
mind that it was lucky the old eagles had 
not been on hand to interfere. He glanced 
upward, and saw a dark form dropping 
like a thunder-bolt out of the blue. He 
had just time to fling himself over on 
his back, lifting his arm to shield his face 
and his foot to receive the attack, when 
the hiss of that lightning descent filled 
his ears. Involuntarily he half closed his 
eyes. But no shock came, except a great 
buffet of air on his face. Not quite daring 
to grapple with that ready defense, the 
eagle had opened its wings when within 
a few feet of the ledge, and swerved up- 
ward again, where it hung hovering and 
screaming. Horner saw that it was the 
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female, and shook his fist at her in de 
fiance. Had it been his old acquaintance 
and challenger, the male, he felt sure 
that he would not have got off so easily. 

Puzzled and alarmed, the mother now 
perched herself beside the other eaglet, 
on the edge of the nest. Then, keeping a 
careful eye upon her, lest she should re 
turn to the attack, Horner dexterously 
unrolled the shirt, and drew back just 
in time to avoid a vicious slash from the 
talons of his indignant prisoner. The 
latter, after some violent tugging and 
flopping at his tether and fierce biting 
at the wire, suddenly seemed to conclude 
that such futile efforts were undignified. 
He settled himself like a rock, and stared 
unwinkingly at his captor. 

It was perhaps an hour after this, when 
the sun had grown hot, and Horner, 
having slaked his thirst at the spring in 
the rock, had tried rather ineffectually 
to satisfy his hunger on grass-roots, that 
the male eagle reappeared, winging 
heavily from the farthest end of the lake. 
From his talons dangled a limp form, 
which Horner presently made out to be 
a duck. 

“Good!” he muttered to himself. “I 
always did like fowl better’n fish.” 

When the eagle arrived, he seemed to 
notice something different in the situa 
tion, for he wheeled slowly overhead for 
some minutes, uttering sharp yelps of 
interrogation. But the appeals of the 
youngster at last brought him down, and 
he delivered up the prize. The moment 
he was gone Horner crept up to where 
the youngster was already tearing the 
warm body to pieces. Angry and hungry, 
the bird made a show of fighting for his 
rights; but his late experience with his 
invincible conqueror had daunted him. 
Sullenly he hopped away, the full length 
of his tether; and Horner picked up the 
mangled victim. But his appetite was 
gone by this time. He was not yet equal 
to a diet of raw flesh. Tossing the prize 
back to its rightful owner, he withdrew 
painfully to grub for some more grass- 
roots. 

After this the eagle came regularly 
every three or four hours with food for 
the prisoner. Sometimes it was a fish— 
trout, or brown sucker, or silvery chub; 


, 


sometimes a duck or a grouse, sometimes 
a rabbit or a muskrat. Always it was the 
male, with that grim black streak across 
the side of his white face, who came. 
Aiways Horner made a point of taking 
the prize at once from the angry young- 
ster, and then throwing it back to him, 
unable to stomach the idea of the raw 
flesh. At last, on the afternoon of the 
third day of his imprisonment, he sud- 
denly found that it was not the raw flesh, 
but the grass-roots, which he loathed. 
While examining a fine lake-trout, he re- 
membered that he had read of raw fish 
being excellent food under the right con- 
ditions. This was surely one of those right 
conditions. Picking somewhat fastidious- 
ly, he nevertheless managed to make so 
good a meal off that big trout that there 
was little but head and tail to toss back 
to his captor. 

“Never mind, pardner!” he said seri- 
ously. “I’ll divide fair nex’ time. But 
you know you’ve been havin’ more’n your 
share lately.” 

But the bird was so outraged that for 
a long time he would not look at these 
remnants, and only consented to devour 
them, at last, when Horner was not look- 
ing. 

After this Horner found it easy enough 
to partake of his prisoner’s meals, 
whether they were of fish, flesh, or fowl ; 
and with the ice-cold water from the 
little spring, and an occasional mouthful 
of leaves or roots, he fared well enough 
to make progress toward recovery. The 
male eagle grew so accustomed to his 
presence that he would alight beside the 
prisoner and threaten Horner with that 
old, cold stare of challenge, and fre- 
quently Horner had to drive him off in 
order to save his share of the feast from 
the rapacity of the eaglet. But as for the 
female, she remained incurably suspi- 
cious and protesting. From the upper 
ledge, where she devoted her care to the 
other nestling, she would yelp down her 
threats and execrations; but she never 
ventured any nearer approach. 

For a whole week the naked hours of 
day and dark had rolled over the peak 
before Horner began to think himself 
well enough to trv the descent. His arm 
and shoulder were almost well, but his 
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leg, in spite of ceaseless rubbing and ap- 
plications of moist earth, remained prac- 
tically helpless. He could not bear his 
weight on it for a second. His first at- 
tempt at lowering himself showed him 
that he must not be in too great haste. 

It was nearly a week more before he 
could feel assured, after experiments at 
scaling the steep above him, that he was 
fit to face the terrible steep below. Then 
he thought of the eaglet, his unwilling 
and outraged preserver! After a sharp 
struggle, of which both his arms and legs 
bore the marks for months, he caught the 
bird once more, and examined the injured 
wing. It was not broken; and he saw 
that its owner would be able to fly all 
right in time, perhaps as soon as his more 
fortunate brother in the nest above. Sat- 
isfied on this point, he loosed all the 
bonds, and jumped back to avoid the 
indomitable youngster’s retort of beak 
and claws. Unamazed by his sudden free- 
dom, the young eagle flopped angrily 
away to the farther end of the ledge ; and 
Horner, having resumed his useful shirt, 
started to climb down the mountain, 
whose ascent he had so heedlessly ad- 
ventured néarly two weeks before. As 
he lowered himself over the dizzy brink, 
he glanced up, to see the male eagle cir- 
cling slowly above him, gazing down at 
him with the old challenge in his un- 
winking golden eyes. 

“IT reckon you win!” said Horner, wav- 
ing the imperturbable bird a grave salu- 
tation. “But you’re a gentleman, an’ I 
thank you fer your kind hospitality.” 

It was still early morning when Hor- 
ner started down the mountain. It was 
dusk when he reached the lake, and flung 
himself down, prostrated with fatigue 
and pain and strain of nerve, beside his 
canoe. From moment to moment, through 
spells of reeling faintness and spasmodic 
exhaustion, the silent gulfs of space had 
clutched at him, as if the powers of the 
solitude and the peak had but spared him 
so long to crush him inexorably in the 
end. At last, more through the sheer in- 
domitableness of the human spirit than 
anything else, he had won. But never aft- 
erwards could he think of that awful 
descent without a sinking of the heart. 
For three days more he made his camp 


by the lake, recovering strength and 
nerve before resuming his journey down 
the wild river to the settlements. And 
many times a day his salutations would 
be waved upward to that great, snowy- 
headed, indifferent bird, wheeling in the 
far blue, or gazing at the sun from his 
high-set watch-tower of the pine. 


Ii 


Two or three years later, it fell in 
Horner’s way to visit a great city, many 
hundreds of miles from the gray peak of 
“Old Baldy.” He was in charge of an 
exhibit of canoes, snowshoes, and other 


typical products of his forest-loving 


countrymen. In his first morning of leis- 
ure, his feet turned almost instinctively 
to the wooded gardens, wherein the city 
kept strange captives, untamed exiles of 
the wilderness, irreconcilable aliens of 
fur and hide and feather, for the crowds 
to gape at through their iron bars. 

It was the cages of the great cats to 
which Horner first found his way. 
Whether padding restlessly to and fro, 
or staring past him with far, enigmatic 
eyes, neither the lions nor the tigers ex- 
cited his sympathy. He was impartially 
interested in them, as a child might be. 
They were too remote to touch him. The 
leopard he did not regard so imperson- 
ally. It aroused his antagonism at once, 
by staring, not past or through him, but 
straight into his eyes with a sort of vigi- 
lant malevolence which trusted that its 
time might come. But the pacing gray 
wolf touched him with a kind of fellow 
feeling. He had no love for wolves; but 
this fellow, with his grim, sad, hating 
eyes, was in some sort a kinsman, though 
an enemy, and had once had the freedom 
of his own harsh but beautiful North. 
He would have trapped or shot the fierce 
marauder with unmitigated satisfaction, 
in the wilderness ; but here he felt almost 
friendly to him. 

From the wolf-cage he wandered aim- 
lessly past some grotesque, goatish-look- 
ing deer, which did not interest him, and 
came suddenly upon a paddock contain- 
ing a bull moose, two cows, and a year- 
ling calf. The calf looked ungainly, and 

















quite content with his surroundings. ‘The 
cows were faded and moth-eaten, but well 
fed. He had no concern for them at all. 
But the bull, a splendid, black-shoul- 
dered, heavy-muffled fellow, with the 
new antlers just beginning to knob out 
from his massive forehead, appealed to 
him strongly. The splendid, sullen-look- 
ing beast stood among his family, but 
towered over and seemed unconscious of 
them. His long, sensitive muzzle was held 
high to catch a breeze which drew coolly 
down from the north, and his half-shut 
eyes, in Horner’s fancy, saw not the 
wires of his fence, but the cool, black 
green fir-thickets of the North, the gray 
rampikes of the windy barrens, the broad 
lily-leaves afloat in the sheltered cove, the 
wide, low-shored lake-waters gleaming 
rose-red in the sunset. 

“It’s a darn shame,” growled Horner, 
“to keep a critter like that shut up ina 
7x9 chicken pen!” And he moved on, 
feeling as if he were himself a prisoner, 
and suddenly homesick for a smell of the 
spruce-woods. 

It was in this mood thatshe came upon 
the great, dome-roofed cage containing 
the hawks and eagles. It was a disheveled, 
dirty place, with a few uncanny-looking 
dead trees stuck up in it to persuade the 
prisoners that they were free. Horner 
gave a hasty glance, and then hurried 
past, enraged at the sight of these strong 
winged adventurers of the sky doomed 
to so tame a monotony of days. But just 
as he got abreast of the farther extremity 
of the cage, he stopped, with a queer lit- 
tle tug at his heart-strings. He had 
caught sight of a great, white-headed 
eagle, sitting erect and still on a dead 
limb close to the bars,and gazing through 
them steadily, not at him, but straight 
into the eye of the sun. 

“Shucks! It aint possible! There’s 
millions o’ bald eagles in the world!” 
muttered Horner, discontentedly. 

It was the right side of the bird’s head 
that was turned toward him, and that, of 
course, was snowy white. Equally, of 
course it was, as Horner told himself, 
the height of absurdity to think that this 
grave, immobile prisoner gazing out 
through the bars at the sun, could be his 
old friend of the naked peak. Neverthe- 
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less, something within his heart insisted 
it was so. If only the bird would turn 
his head! At last Horner put two fingers 
between his mouth, and blew a whistle 
so piercing that everyone stared rebuk- 
ingly, and a policeman came strolling 
along casually to see if any one had sig 
naled for help. But Horner was all un- 
conscious of the interest which he had 
excited. In response to his shrill summons 
the eagle had slowly, very deliberately, 
turned his head, and looked him steadily 
in the eyes. Yes, there was the strange 
black bar above the right eye ; and there, 
unbroken by defeat and captivity, was 
the old look of imperturbable challenge ! 

Horner could almost have cried, from 
pity and homesick sympathy. Those long 
days on the peak, fierce with pain, blind- 
ing bright with sun, windswept and soli- 
tary, through which this great, still bird 
had kept him alive, seemed to rush over 
his spirit altogether. 

“Gee, old pardner!” he murmured, 
leaning as far over the railing as he 
could, “but aint you got the grit? I'd 
like to know who it was served this trick 
on you. But don’t you fret. I'll git you 
out o’ this ef it takes a year’s arnin’s to 
do it! You wait an’ see!” 

And with his jaws set resolutely he 
turned and strode from the gardens. ‘That 
bird should not*stay in there another 
night if he could help it. 

Horner’s will was set, but he did not 
understand the difficulties he had to face. 

At first, he was confronted, as by a 
stone wall, by the simple and unanswer- 
able fact that the bird was not for sale, 
at any price. And he went to bed that 
night raging with disappointment and 
baffled purpose. But in the course of his 
efforts and angry protestations he had 
let out a portion of his story, and this, 
as a matter of interest, was carried to the 
president of the society who controlled 
the gardens 

To this man, who was a true naturalist 
and not a mere dry-as-dust catalogue of 
bones and teeth, the story made a strong 
appeal; and before Horner had quite 
made up his mind whether to get out a 
writ of habeas corpus for his imprisoned 
friend or commit a burglary on the cage, 
there came a note inviting him to an in- 
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terview at the president’s office. The 
result of this interview was that Horner 
came away radiant, convinced at last that 
there was heart and understanding in the 
city as well as in the country. He had 
agreed to pay the society simply what it 
might cost to replace the captive by 
another specimen of his kind; and he 
carried in his pocket an order for imme- 
diate delivery of the eagle into his eager 
hands. 

To the practical backwoodsman there 
was now no fuss or ceremony to be gone 
through. He admired the expeditious 
fashion in which the keeper of the bird 
house handled his dangerous charge, 
coming out of the brief tussle without a 
scratch. Trussed up as ignominously as 
a turkey—proud head hooded, savage 
talons muffled, and skying wings bound 
fast—the splendid bird was given up to 
his rescuer, who rolled him in a blanket 
without regard to his dignity, and car- 
ried him off under his arms, like a bundle 
of old clothes. 

Beyond the outskirts of the city Hor 
ner had observed a high, rocky, desolate 
hill, which seemed suited to his purpose. 
He took a street car, and traveled for an 
hour with the bundle on his knees. Little 
his fellow passengers guessed of the 
wealth of romance, loyalty, freedom, and 
spacious memory hidden in that common 
looking bundle on the knees of the gaunt 
faced, gray-eyed man. At the foot of the 
hill, at a space of bare and ragged com- 
mon, Horner got off. By rough paths, 
frequented by goats, he made his way up 
the rocky slope, through bare ravines 


and over broken ridges, and came at last 
to a steep rock in a solitude, whence only 
far-off roofs could be seen, and masts, 
and bridges, and the sharp gleam of the 
sea in the distance. 

This place satisfied him. On the high- 
est point of the rock he carefully un- 
fastened the bonds of his prisoner, loosed 
him, and jumped back with respect and 
discretion. The great bird sat up very 
straight, half raised and lowered his 
wings as if to regain his poise, looked 
Horner dauntlessly in the eye, then stared 
slowly about him and above, as if to 
make sure that there were really no bars 
for him to beat his wings against. For 
perhaps a full minute he sat there. Then, 
having betrayed no unkingly haste, he 
spread his wings to their full splendid 
width, and launched himself from the 
brink. For a few seconds he flapped heav- 
ily, as if his wings had grown unused to 
their function. Then he got his rhythm, 
and swung into a wide, mounting spiral, 
which Horner watched with sympathetic 
joy. At last, when he was but a wheeling 
speck in the pale blue dome, he suddenly 
turned, and sailed off straight toward 
the north-east, with a speed which car- 
ried him out of sight in a moment. 

Horner drew a long breath, half wist- 
ful, half glad. 

“Them golden eyes of yourn kin see a 
thunderin’ long ways off, pardner,” he 
muttered, “but I reckon even you can’t 
make out the top of ‘Old Baldy’ at this 
distance. It’s the eyes o’ your heart ye 
must have seen it with, to make for it so 
straight !”’ 


Node of the Arrow L 


BY H. T. GEORGE NORTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN R. MORTON 


HE theatre-party from the Arrow L 
wheeled into the dusty white road— 
a jangle of spurs, a hissing of harmless 
quirts, a blare of derisive farewells to the 
foreman standing solitary in the corral- 
gate. Unmistakably the boys of the Ar- 


row L were going to town. More, they 
were going to a “show’’—the first “show” 
in the town’s blatantly new Grand Opera 
House. 

And since the Fall round-up was just 
over, and to-day’s excursion marked the 
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end of an eight weeks’ forced abstinence 
from the more or less civilized allure- 
ments of the city—somewhere in each 
man’s Sunday-suit was a carefully segre- 
gated price of admittance, that the up- 
roariously dissipated balance of their 
two-months’ pay might not affect the ul- 
timate glory of the day—the seeing, the 
hearing, the loyal applauding of Her. 

In the opaline haze of the November 
morning they recalled her departure 
eight years before. How, at the little sta- 
tion where she stood beside her father, 
flushed with the excitement of the prom- 
ised years before her, her childish head 
held high, her hands trembling ever so 
little as she shook their own—she had 
said good-by to them individually and 
impartially. 

“I’m coming back, boys,” she said. 
And her eyes had gone wistfully to her 
father’s face, to the far blur of the twi- 
light on the hills, and then bravely back 
to meet their own. “I’m coming back— 
sometime. Be here to meet me, wont you, 
fellows?” 

And in the husky silence, while they 
strove for voice to cheer her, Danny Nie- 
lan, the Kid, had spoken clearly: 

“T’ll be here to meet you, Node,” he 
said. 

They had been great chums, Nielan 
and the ‘‘old man’s” daughter. 

But, now, of them all it was Nielan, 
the foreman, who was not going to meet 
her, in this triumphal day of her return 
—Nielan and her father. 

The year after her departure the “old 
man” had laid down his hand, and her 
mother, who had ardently and consist- 
ently hated prairies and cattle and lone- 
liness, had sold the ranch and gone East 
to join her daughter, to whom, now that 
the old man’s genial democracy was not 
there to mock her, she referred gen- 
teelly as ‘‘Miss Nora.” 

“ “Miss Nora!’ Why the very prairie- 
dogs barked N ode when she rode by!” 
the oldest of them laughed, remember- 
ing. 

And so she had dropped out of their 
lives—the happy little comrade, the reck- 
less chum of them all. Most of them had 
stayed on at the old ranch under its new 
master, and they talked of her often, al- 


ways as “Node,” when her name and her 
fame came to them, blown backward 
from the East. And the walls of the 
bunkhouse gave to the curious new 
comers her pictures, many times re- 
peated, from the magazine-world of ce- 
lebrities. 

One of them had seen her once—Dan 
Nielan. When he returned from his trip 
East three years before—a_ business-trip 
for the boss—they had set upon him 
eagerly for news of Node. 

Node as an actress meant little to the 
old bunch. It was Node, the girl, they 
asked after—the mischief of her eyes, 
the music of her laughter, the white flash 
of her temper. 

And at the long silence which followed 
their questioning, their looks dwelt on 
Danny with fierce suspicion. 

“IT saw her,” Danny said. “There's 
nothing special to tell. It was a great 
play, and—and Miss Nora was great, all 
right. It was her first night in a play of 
her own, and she made a big hit. There 
were all sorts of big guns in her dress- 
ing-room to congratulate her when | 
went back. I didn’t get to see much of 
her. She asked after you fellows. She 
wanted me to come again, but—I was too 
busy. She’s quite a pretty girl, Miss Nora 


1S. 





Having done, as he saw it, his duty by 
the bunch, Danny went out into the 
night. 

Then, with the rapid growth of the 
little town which the “old man” had 
founded, came the decent desire of its 
citizens for that seal of municipal pros- 
perity—an opera-house. And with the 
desire, its consummation. The boys of the 
Arrow L subscribed good naturedly to 
the bonus, but theatres were outside their 
more immediate circle, of interests. Now 
the new dance-hall in process of erection 
—that appealed to them. 

Suddenly they learned that Node— 
Node of the Arrow L—was to open the 
theatre, in memory of her father who had 
laid the corner-stone of its possibility. 
They learned, too, that Node had asked 
to come, making the big jump from her 
route between Chicago and San Francis- 
co a favor to be granted by the committee 
—a favor which the committee granted 
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with breathless alacrity. The presentation 
of a cast-ifon contract, that they might 
see, over the signature of the lady's own 
manager, a surety that Node of the many 
minds might not change this one, as has 
tily followed. 

And so to-day the Arrow L bunch rode 
lovally forth to welcome Node. Rode 
forth to a man—save that the foreman 
could not go. \vainst their protests, pro 
fanely indignant, he offered only the 
frail explanation that someone ought to 
stay at the ranch. 

“For fear somebody dug it up and put 
it in his pocket?” they jeered him. ‘Be 
cause the boss was careless enough to go 
off and leave the house without hitchin’ 
it?” 

Danny shrugged a patient shoulder, 
and offered his best horse, in concilia 
tion, to the oldest man. 

“And Node Node expectin’ to see 
them all—all the old bunch—waitin’ in 
the front rows! Sound good to Node to 
tell her the foreman was holdin’ down 
seven thousand acres of gumbo and sage 
brush !” 

“I’m going to break that new cayuse 
to-day,” Nielan vouchsafed imperturb 
ably. “And I’ll be prouder of his com 
pany here than if I hit the front rows 
to-night with the gang of yahoos you'll 
be by eight P.M.” 

When at last they were gone—a blur 
of vanishing dust down the long road 
he shrugged his shoulders, playing to the 
gallery of the empty ranch, and went 
about his carefully selected tasks. And 
there were inordinately long rests in the 
cheerful tune he whistled. 

Impersonally he remembered to be 
sorry for the boys. He should have told 
them what they would, to a man, have 
refused to believe, that Node was 
changed ; that she was not the Node of 
the Arrow L—Node of the quick pas 
sions, the ready laughter, and the ready 
tears. He should have warned them— 
even though they would quite certainly 
have refused to believe. 

Yet there was a chance that she would 
be very gracious to the Arrow L bunch 
that night; that she would accept them 
in the spirit of loyal camaraderie in 
which they came to her. Perhaps here in 


the West old traditions would sway her, 
old memories soften her, the voice of the 
old man whisper to her—the old man 
who loved the boys and had been one 
with them. Perhaps she would not— 
would not hurt them. 

tie remembered the men who gathered 
in her dressing-room the night he had 
made his way to her—white-faced, white 
handed men, flowers in their coats: a lit- 
tle Frenchman with a waxed mustache ; 
a peak-chinned lad who had called her 
“Nora” familiarly, and laid his hand on 
her bare shoulder without reproof. Not 
aman was there that the oldest of the Ar- 
row L bunch could not have broken in 
his hands! 

He laughed savagely at the intensity 
of his hope that this bit of womanhood 
would be kind to them that she would 
not hurt them—the boys of the Arrow L! 


hat morning he broke, decisively and 
mercilessly, the raw colt that had been 
left to wait his leisure. Sheer muscle 
against sheer muscle, brute force against 
brute force—and just to tip the balance, 
man’s brain against beast’s futile cun- 
ning—they fought the great fight across 
miles of empty prairie. And when they 
came back, dripping and _ bone-weary 
both of them, he knew that his great tri- 
umph was not over the rowel-scarred, 
drooping colt, but that he had put him- 
self beneath the feet of himself and was 
aman. 

After all, it was with the breaking of 
horses he had to do—with cattle and 
prairies and toil—all the rough, good, 
homely things of life. And he would take 
up again his old ambition, the ambition 
Node had so eagerly fostered when they 
were comrades together. How they had 
talked their hearts out to each other! 
Held out to each other, in their frank, 
young hands, all their hopes, their aspira- 
tions, their superb confidence in life! 
And Node, her own school-life a magic 
glamour in the future, had looked with 
what flattering awe upon his accom- 
plished one year of college! How sure 
had she been that his ambition would be 
realized—that he would some day own 
the Arrow L. 

In the light of that last meeting, he 
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had come to see what a paltry ambition 
it must seem now to a woman with a 
world at her feet. ‘To be owner of the 
Arrow L—what an absurdly small gift 
it would have been to bring to her—a 
woman to whom the world brought its 
laughter and its tears. He had seen, and 
so, since every man’s ambition is, after 
all, but the desire to lay frankincense and 
myrrh at a woman’s feet—near his goal 
he had lost desire of achievement, and 
only now woke suddenly to shame for 
his long loitering. 

He would take up again the old intent. 
He would be master of the Arrow L: he 
would grow old among the boys—and a 
thousand memories of the good comrade, 
Node. 

That other Node, the Node who be- 
longed to the world and was very fa- 
mous and very—changed—surely, if one 
were a man one could forget. If one nev- 
er saw her again, never spoke to her 
again, never— 


Finishing his final cup of coffee over 
his lonely luncheon, he looked up and 
saw her standing in the doorway of the 
kitchen ! 

“It is not,” she was saying severely, 
“it is not possible to hold a ranch of this 
size down by sitting in the middle of it. 
You should put a stone on each corner 
and then ride ’round to see that the wind 
doesn’t blow them off.” 

Through the blank white fog that was, 
apparently, his mind, a swift reasoning 
bored. She had seen the boys, then. She 
had expected to find him here. It was not 
accident. That was his first impression 
after the blurred vision of her against 
the gray blue skies. 

And then behind her he caught sight 
of his own horse, evil eyed, treacherous 
eared—and he came to his feet wrath- 
fully. 

“He let you take [mp o’ Darkness?” 
he thundered. “Let you ride him? The 
old fool let you ride him ?” 

He had a very big voice when he 
thundered. 

She backed away, out into the sunlight, 
with extended hands of burlesqued ter 
ror. 

“Well, I didn’t lead the Imp fifteen 


miles!” she mocked him. “And it wasn’t 
poor old Joey’s fault. I stole the creature. 
‘They told me it was your horse, so I 
knew there’d be a certain amount of ex- 
citement in riding him. And there—there 
was!” she added, opening and shutting 
her gauntleted hands stiffly. 

“If he had thrown you—if he had 
hurt you—I’d have killed them both,” 
he growled. 

joey and the Imp o’ Darkness became 
inextricably tangled in his red vision of 
vengeance, 

She had sunk down, cross-legged, in 
the dusty door-yard, drooping with hon- 
est weariness after her ride. She looked 
so childish in her short riding skirt, her 
hair blown into disorder about her hat- 
less head—a hundred times he had seen 
Node collapse so, had seen her laugh up 
at him defiantly, as she laughed now. 
Only now they were a woman’s eyes, and 
with depths in their laughter that had 
not lurked in the eyes of the girl. 

“Would you have cared?” she de- 
manded unbelievingly. “I thought once 
or twice I was surely going off—there 
are little tricks of sticking on I’ve for- 
gotten in eight years—and I wondered 
how mother would take it. Mother and 
my friends.”” There was wicked emphasis 
on this last word. “I even thought how 
disappointed the boys would be—dear 
old boys—not to see me do my stunt to- 
night. But it never occurred to me that 
you would care!” 

Under her raillery his senses woke, and 
he remembered. Since he had looked up 
from his coffee and found her there, he 
had forgotten all save that here was 
Node, that she had ridden Imp o’ Dark- 
ness fifteen miles, that obviously his duty 
was to scold her, as, in the old days, he 
had been used to inveigh fruitlessly 
against her recklessness. But now—he 
remembered. His shoulders stiffened. 
His eyes were politely expressionless. 

“Naturally it would not have occurred 
to you to care that I cared,” he said. 

The laughter died out of her face, and 
into it flashed the swift anger of her 
quick-tempered girlhood. Then there fell 
across it the veil he remembered on the 
face of the Node who was—changed ; 





she looked at him coldly, and turned 











Jolin Merten 


He led Imp to the watering-trough 


from him to pin her hair into place with 
leisurely fingers. 

“IT want to go over the ranch,” she 
said evenly. “That’s what I rode out for. 
It’s so long since I left. How natural 
everything looks! There’s a new bunk- 
house, and a new corral, and you put up 
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more hay than you used—but that’s all.” 

“There isn’t much change,” he as- 
sented. “Would you—I suppose you 
would like to go over it alone ?”’ 

She glanced at him swiftly under low- 
ered lids. 

“Oh, of course,”’ she retorted. “I’m 
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coing through the stables first. | wonder 

I wonder if there are new kittens in the 
corner manger? There always were.” 

“Seven of ’em,”’ he said briefly. 

He went over to the Imp, grazing 
watchfully, and led him away to the 
watering-trough. And the woman walked 
down the narrow path to the stables. She 
held her head very high—but Danny did 
not turn his to see her. 

He did not look back, when, the Imp’s 
noisy thirst assuaged, he mounted him, 
and Node, watching from the door of the 
hayloft, saw them bolt away over the first 
hillock. If she had been the old Node— 
the Node who belonged to the Arrow L 
—she would have shaken her fist after 
them and screamed defiance. As it was, 
in the sudden great solitude, she hunted 
for her handkerchief, and finding it 
gone, decided not to cry. 

Half an hour later he came back, lead 
ing a meek and dejected mare by the 
mane. 

Node, coming out of the house-door 
toward him, watched the bridling and 
saddling of the sorrowful creature, and 
a grim little twisted smile was on her 
lips. 

“Tf you could have been a little less 
obviously in haste to provide for my re- 
turn?” she suggested. 

“T had to ride quite a ways for her,” 
he returned imperturbably. “She isn’t 
much to look at, but she can go some. 
And I couldn’t let you ride the Imp 
again.” 

“T know,” she said tersely. “You were 
always particular about loaning your 
horses.” 

His eyes kindled hotly. “You have no 
right—” he began. He drew a long 
breath slowly. “Yes, I was always par- 
ticuiar,” he agreed. 

There was a little silence, pregnant, as 
Node’s silences always were, with possi- 
bilities of an explosion. Then she whirled 
upon him, her own eyes bright with an- 
ger. 

“Dan Nielan!” she cried passionately 
—her hands clenched at her sides, a fu- 
rious sob caught in her throat. “Dan Nie- 
lan, you—you’re a mean old thing!” she 
wailed. 

It was all so like the other Node! All 


so unlike the Node who was—changed. 
But it was—it was cruel of her to cry— 
when she did not deserve his comforting! 
“I don’t mean to be—mean,” he said 
stolidly. 
She brushed her hands across her eyes. 
“T can’t cry,” she explained. “I haven't 


‘any handkerchief. It’s just the—the com- 


ing home, anyway. I—I want Dad, I 
guess !”’ 

It is very well to regard the etiquette 
of handkerchiefs, but tears are stubborn 
things. She resorted to her sleeve. Danny 
felt awkwardly for his own handker- 
chief, prayed for its cleanliness, drew it 
forth thankfully—still folded from the 
laundry. 

She snatched at it gratefully. And he 
turned his head and stared out into the 
Indian summer of the hills, and did not 
look at her until she touched his arm 
humbly. 

Perhaps women are not so pretty when 
they have cried their eyes and noses to a 
more or less aggressive shade of pink— 
but the temptation to kiss them is—is 
brutal. 

“Danny,” she said softly. ‘“Let’s sit 
down—here where there’s two square 
feet of buffalo grass — and — and talk. 
Let’s talk as if—as if we were talking to 
Dad. He always had to have the straight 
goods, you know.” 

He sat unwillingly—with a palpable 
unwillingness—down beside her, and his 
hands knotted with the strength of his 
rebellion. She had no right to be so soft 
and sweet and—Node-like. It was all 
part of her acting, and it hurt. 

“Well?” he asked harshly. 

“I’m going to talk first,”’ she said res- 
olutely. “And I’m not going to lose my 
temper or be weepy any more. There isn’t 
time for either—with the curtain going 
up at eight o’clock, and me fifteen miles 
away. And then you can talk—and you 
needn’t be afraid of hurting my feelings. 
You’re to tell just the exact truth—the 
way the critics do.”” She laughed soberly. 
“T’m used to it.”’ 

“Dan,” she was leaning back on her 
elbow, and her eyes [looked beyond him 
into common memories, “do you remem- 
ber what good chums we used to be? We 
quarreled a lot, of course, which was my 
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fault — generally — but we were chums 
just the same. Do you remember how you 
promised me that day I went away, that 
you would be waiting for me when I 
came back? Do you, Dan?” 

It was very hard to answer steadily, “T 
remember.” But he did it. 

Now her eyes looked straight into his, 
accusingly. 

“Well, I came back to-day, Dan. All 
the boys were there, all the good old Ar- 
row L bunch—except you. Do you think 
—do you think that was kind? Do you, 
Dan ?” 

He rebelled dully against the injustice 
of it! That she should be the accuser! 
“When it is my turn to talk,” he an- 
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swered quietly, “I will tell 
vou. 

“All right, we'll wait,” she 
acquiesced. ‘‘I wanted you to 
tell me. The boys met me at 
the train, and escorted me to 


the hotel. It was all just as 
I had known it would be— 
just as I had dreamed of my 
home-coming, except — you. 
I couldn’t understand it. 
Even if you had forgotten to 
care for me—one of my fath- 
er’s men oughtn’t to forget 
to care for my father’s 
daughter. It seemed to me 
there must be an explanation. 
So I stole the Imp—Joey left 
him in the alley behind the 
hotel—and I came to—to ask 
you about it, Dan.” 

There was no question 
here, thank Heaven. He 
could sit quite still and look 
across to the gray hills, and 
hear her quick, sobbing little 
breath when she paused. 

‘“There’s another thing to 
be settled, Dan. Squarely 
now, as if Dad were listen- 
ing. It—it hurts to talk about 
it, but for three years I have 
wondered, and guessed, and 
hated you, and—and forgiv- 
en you— and found no ex- 
planation. Dan, why didn’t 
you come to see me that time 
you were in New York?” 

“You had probably forgotten by next 
morning—but I came to see you.” 

“That once?” she demanded. ‘That 
first night? There in my dressing-room ? 
With a dozen men around us—curious, 
rat-eyed, merciless men? Men with their 
note-books in their hands—men that nev- 
er knew an honest friendship between 
men and women—did you call that see- 
ing me? And I asked you to come again 
—I gave you my hotel 

Suddenly—she understood. Her face 
flamed into comprehension—her mouth 
quivered into startled, remorseful pity. 
She put her two hands on his shoulders, 
and drew herself close to him. 

“Was it—was it—that? Did you— 
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oh, you couldn’t have misunderstood ! 
You couldn’t have thought—that—ot 
me! And yet I see! You could—of 
course you would! Why, | was—I was 
wooden, wasn’t I, Danny, dear? I felt 
wooden—and you thought I was—ice! I 
see—oh, I| see it all so plainly now. But 
it was so sudden. | didn’t dream you were 
nearer than three thousand miles, and it 
was my first big night—I was unstrung 
anyway. And all at once—all at once you 
in the doorway, you in my dressing 
room! All your bigness—all your dear 
ness—all your—oldness !”’ 

Her hands slipped from his shoulders 
with an old-time, childish pleading, 
down his arms. 

“Don’t you see, Danny? I couldn’t say 
a word. I couldn’t. There was home 
there was my girlhood—there was all the 
Arrow L bunch—there was Dad—en 
tered with you. And there was—You! 
How could [| talk how could I even 
look at you, with all those men there? 
Why, I saw their curiosity—they didn't 
even decently conceal it. There was one 
boy—a horrible boy, with his hand on 
my arm while you looked at me—I could 
see his paper next day. All about you— 
your six feet of cowboy muscle—they 
would have called you a cowboy. Your 
big hat—your fur coat—and they would 
have given you spurs to complete the 
picture. They would have made you talk 
like a popular wild-west novel—and 
they would have written up our greeting, 
and our—our— They would have hashed 
it all into a curtain-raiser romance ! 

Her cheeks flamed again, and she 
drew her hands quickly away. 

“You see now, don’t you, Danny?” she 
pleaded. “I I saw —everything! I 
heard all their cheap little jokes—I— 
wanted to kill them all! And I couldn't 
—trust myself. | just had to send you 
away. But I thought you understood— 
you always understood so. And I waited 
for you to come. 

“The next night I kept everyone out, 
and the next. and—’” She laughed hyster- 
ically. “Why I had policemen trying to 
find you for three days. Then they dis- 
covered you had left town, and I—” Her 
hands clenched reminiscently. 

“Oh, Danny, but I was in a rage! My 


maid left me. And | cried myself hoarse 

the papers said I seemed to have a 
troublesome cold! And all the time—all 
the time—you thought | was ashamed of 
—you, and the Arrow L, and my own 
child-self! I don’t care, Jan Nielan, you 
should have known me better!” 

“And I thought—I thought—” He 
groped in remorseful desire of confession, 
but in the new great surety of her, con- 
fession became too shameful a_ thing. 
(hat he should have thought Node— 
changed ! 

Ihe hills had settled into their normal 
places. His heart was not pounding in 
such close proximity to his throat. But 
still his mind worked slowly; had not 
progressed, in fact, beyond a long-past 
sentence in the stormy explanation. 

He came to his feet suddenly, and 
catching her two hands, though one still 
made futile dabs with the big, damp 
handkerchief, he drew her as near his 
height as five-feet-three may come to a 
man’s stature. 

“You said—Node, you said you didn’t 
dare trust yourself. What would you have 
done if—if you had let yourself go?” 

And Node looked far and far into his 
eyes before she answered, reading, as is 
the duplicitous way of women, satisfac- 
tory assurance that in her daring she ran 
no risk. And then, though with grace to 
blush a glorious crimson, she answered 
brazenly, 

“Why I should have kissed you, Dan- 
ny, dear—hard !” 

After all it was a changed Node—a 
new and sweeter and gentler Node, 
shrinking, as again is the way of women, 
half-frightened, from the inevitable con- 
sequences of her candor 


The boys of the Arrow L were filing 
noisily up to the shining new door of the 
shining new Opera House, as their fore- 
man lifted the weary star from her sad- 
dle. And instantly the Arrow L bunch 
halted for explanations. 

It was Dan who was left to make them 
—while the star fled to mysterious re- 
gions where her maid awaited her hyster- 
ically, and her company offered desperate 
surmises as their watch-hands swung to 
eight. 











A Week End 





BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
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ACK BRUTON had been lunching 

in Prince’s Gate, and there had been 
bridge afterward. When he was at last 
able to slip away and’ get back to his 
lodgings in Half-Moon Street, there was 
barely time to change, cram the last 
things needful for a Saturday to Mon- 
day visit into a compact portmanteau 
kept for the purpose by this much invited 
voung man, and bound down-stairs from 
his second story quarters to the street, 
where he hoped to secure a hansom for 
Victoria. 

At the same moment appeared on the 


pavement beside him an _ exceedingly 


comely and well dressed young woman 
swinging in her hand a money-pouch of 
pale violet leather with a monogram in 
gold. Seeming to have dropped from the 
clouds, she had in reality descended from 
the first floor drawing-room directly after 
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him. Simultaneously, both looked around 
for the door-keeper of the lodgings, gen- 
erally on hand to whistle for cabs, but 
he was absent from his post. Simultane- 
ously, both looked at their watches; he 
at a respectable timepiece belonging to 
his late father, she at an absurdly small 
object inserted above the monogram in 
the violet leather pouch. Simultaneously 
both looked despairingly up and down 
the street. 

Everything passed that day and hour 
but what they wanted! At the exact pe- 
riod when patience had ceased to be a 
virtue, and Bruton was morally con- 
vinced he would lose his train, a hansom 
ambled mildly around the corner and 
was induced to quicken its speed by the 
young man’s frantic beckonings. 

At this critical moment, Bruton, for 
the first time, ventured to turn, face the 
voung lady, and take off his hat to her. 
He had a fleeting impression that he had 
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seen somewhere her very charming and 


distinctly British personality but could 
not be sure. 

“You will please let me help you in,” 
he said, motioning her toward the han 
som in the pleasant, courteous way that, 
leacued with his frank and engaging 
smile, inclined everybody to put confi 
dence in him at first sight. 

“Oh! but I couldn’t think of it. Pray 
don’t trouble. You are very, very good. 
It’s only that | am to meet my maid at 
$:30 at Victoria, where she’s gone on 
with the luggage.” 

“IT. too, am due at Victoria at 4:30, 
and we’ve only just time to make it,” 
Bruton said, craning his neck up and 
down the crowded little old-fashioned 
street wherein still neither four-wheeler 
nor hansom showed itself. 

After a brief hesitation he spoke again. 

“There’s really no use of our both 
missing the train, is there? So if you will 
oblige me by using this hansom—’”’ 

“Not unless you will share it with 
me?” she said, with a fine show of car 
mine in her checks. 

A moment more and they were off to 
gether at a rattling pace, the cabby 
scenting liberal reward for his efforts in 
the smart attire and up-to-date belong 
ings of his fares. Bruton, after a com 
monplace or two concerning their 
common difficulty, to which she replied 
in perfectly well bred and_ restrained 
fashion, felt it his trying duty to lapse 
into silence, as she did. 

He was satisfactorily conscious of her 
vicinity, her healthy breathing, her well 
cut tailor-frock of gray tweed and the 
neatly gray gloved hands meeting upon 
her lap, upon which also reposed that 
absurd but undeniably effective violet 
leather pouch with the golden mono 
gram. He even espied the toes of a pair 
of immaculate patent-leather shoes peep- 
ing from beneath the sensible short skirt. 
She was so exquisitely neat, trim, appro- 
priate to the occasion! An odor of fresh 
violets from the bunch tucked into her 
jacket came to him in wafts. 
~ How he wished he might brusquer la 
chose and turn to look honestly into her 
pretty blushing face! But he did not. 
The girl had been thrown upon his 


hands, as it were, and the young third 
Secretary of the American Embassy 
stuck manfully to his traditions, and 
opened his lips no more. 

It was she then, who naturally broke 
the silence. He became aware of a sudden 
movement of nervous discomfort on her 
part, a hasty examination of the violet 
bag, a suppressed exclamation of dismay. 
hey were nearing Victoria, turning in 
by the platform where intending passen 
gers descend. ‘The gray girl, who, it has 
not been mentioned, wore also a gray 
straw hat encircled with feathers of 
shaded violet, to his astonishment called 
him by name. 

“Oh Mr. Bruton!” she said, in accents 
of distress, “I’m perfectly horrified, but 
I find I’ve left my purse. If my maid had 
been there when I started, it would never 
have happened; her last words are al- 
ways, ‘Your purse, please, miss,’ and 
‘Your handkerchief, please, miss.’ You 
see, I was lunching out and we were 
playing bridge afterward.’ 

“Exactly my case,” answered Bruton, 
wondering where in the world she had 
got his name from. “But please don’t be 
troubled. Let me be your banker until 
you meet your maid, who is no doubt as 
rich as possible—my mother’s always is. 
I was awfully lucky to-day, and am posi- 


’ 
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tively rolling in shillings and sixpences.’ 

As he spoke, he thrust his right hand 
into one trouser-pocket, then the other, 
and drew out—only eighteen pence! 

In a flash came to him the horrible 
certainty that in changing his clothes he 
had previously deposited a handful of 
gold and small silver upon his dressing- 
table and forgotten to take it up again! 
In his breast-pocket were bank-notes ; 
nowhere, necessary change. 

“T am just as bad as you,” he said. 
“For this is all I find!” 

As the two young people, equally em- 
barrassed, descended from their chariot 
and Bruton desperately thrust upon their 
cabby his eighteen pence, the man’s face 
dropped ominously. With an expression 
of withering scorn, he looked at it, held 
it out for inspection, then having secured 
as audience several idlers in the neigh- 
borhood, spoke in loud and ear-compel- 
ling voice. 
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2 moment appeared beside him an exceedingly well dressed young woman 


“Might I h’arsk, ‘ow long you two 
have been a saving h’up for this ere little 
treat ?” 

Bruton, in his poverty forced to hold 
on to his heavy portmanteau, and the 
gray lady tripping beside him, looking 
on every side for her maid, were pursued 
by the mirth of porters and cabmen until 
lost in the crowd of the waiting-room. 

‘““There’s Cummins, and she’s booked !’ 
cried the girl in infinite relief. “See that 


little grim person waving tickets at me 
near the door of exit to the train? Oh! 
Mr. Bruton, I can’t rest till I get to her, 
to pay you my share of the cab. But one 
can never pusn a crowd.” 

Again his name. 

“T must get my own ticket,’ he said 
hurriedly, taking off his hat. “Good-by. 
Don’t think of the cab-fare, I beg.” 

“Oh! but I must. I’m so deeply 
ashamed of myself.” 
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But he was off, and the crowd that 
swept her on to the rebuking Cummins 
carried them farther and farther, until 
the young lady and her maid were en 
sconced in the corner seats facing each 
other, of a first class carriage and the 
train was under way 

“There! I knew I’d see him no more. 
And to think how I beat that drive out 
of him,” said the girl who, having con- 
fided her woes to the maid and being 
prepared with the exact sum she needed, 
held tightly between thumb and fore- 
finger, had remained to the last leaning 
out toward the platform. 

“As long as you know who the gen- 

tleman is, miss, it’ll be no great matter to 
send it to him. As soon as I laid eyes on 
the party, I see it was the same, least- 
ways it was his mother, as had the r’yal 
suite in that hotel in North Italy where 
the church-bells ring all day and night 
—I forget the name of it—where we 
stopped last Spring. I believe the lady 
goes there every Spring, after Wintering 
in Rome. I made acquaintance with the 
maid, a nice enough person, though free 
spoken, the way they all are in America, 
I’m told. If your papa hadn’t been laid 
up at the time and you kept so close, miss, 
you'd have seen them, too.” 
' “Oh! but I did, Cummins, several 
times. Once in the hotel-grounds where 
they were sitting together, he reading a 
Tauchnitz novel, she knitting and look 
ing at the view. Another time, we just 
missed meeting them face to face in the 
Villa Cicogna gardens at Bisucchio, but 
he managed never to meet my eyes. 
Strange to sav he has the rooms just over 
ours in Half Moon Street, so the land- 
lady told me when we got there vester- 
day.” 

“Tt’s one o’ them painfully rich Ameri 
can families, I understand; he the only 
son and she a widow,” said Cummins, 
striking at once the chief note of interest 
that her country’s people have in those 
of the gentleman under discussion. 

“T don’t know,”’ answered her mistress, 
merrily. “If you’d seen Mr. Bruton just 
now ransacking his pockets to produce 
eighteen pence, you’d have thought dif- 
ferently. We were just a pair of pau- 
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Now that the trouble was over, the 
droll side of her little misadventure came 
uppermost and she laughed long, con- 
cealing her mirth from her stolid fellow 
passengers by a copy of the evening- 
paper with which Miss Cummins had 
been solacing her wait. 

“A body wouldn’t think ‘twas your 
own carelessness, miss, that had put you 
in such a box,” said the woman, reprov- 
ingly. “And that beautiful gold purse 
your papa gave you on your last birth 
day. Who knows whether you'll ever see 
it in this world ?” 

“To make sure, Cummy, I'll wire back 
from Witham station where we stop. 
There isn’t so much in it as if I hadn't 
seen a parasol in a Bond street window 
this morning, that I couldn’t live with- 
out!” 


They were at the end of a long crowd- 
ed train, and, the short run to Witham 
accomplished, found themselves upon the 
platform of a tidy little station embalmed 
in roses and sweet smells, following upon 
the heels of a party of people who, with 
an air of being very much at home in the 
performance, hurried through the wait- 
ing-room and took possession of a big 
motor which they completely filled. 

In the wake of the motor stood an 
empty wagonette and brougham, near 
which a bewildered footman, after be- 
stowing the occupants of the motor in 
their places, returned to take his stand. 

“Is it all right? What are we waiting 
for?” called out an impatient gentleman 
from the motor. 

“If you please, Sir Harry,” said the 
smiling station-master, who now assumed 
charge of the situation, “there are two 
more for the Hall. But  here’s the 
brougham, and the wagonette will take 
the servants, so there’s no manner o’ use 
of your being kept. The luggage will 
come on in the cart.” 

“Get on then, please,” said Sir Harry 
to the chauffeur, who, obediently maneu- 
vering his monster machine, bore away 
the first installment of Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
house-party to its destination. ‘ 

“Blest if Sir Harry can forget he’s 
not still master of the Hall,” said the 
station-master, good-humoredly, to one 

















of his subordinates, who acquiesced, grin 
ning. 

In their eyes, the deposed Sir Harry 
(uinter, victim of his own extravagances, 
superadded to land-poverty and the usual 
causes for vigorous retrenchment of ex- 
penses among British property-holders 
of to-day, held still the divine right of 
disposal of the neighborhood’s affairs, 
including those of his dashing American 
tenant, whose guest he was going to be. 

At this moment appeared from the 
waiting-room a young man, followed by 
a porter carrying his portmanteau, while 
around the rose-wreathed corner con- 
taining the telegraph-office, tripped a 
young lady and a maid. 

“For the Hall, sir? Mrs. Chetwynd’s ?” 
inquired the footman, rallying his scat- 
tered faculties to address the last 
comers. ‘Brougham here for you and the 
lady, sir. Maid will please step over to 
the wagonette.” 

For Jack Bruton’s first appearance in 
the line of a dissembler, he had made a 
distinct success of it. On alighting at 
Witham station, he had immediately per- 
ceived the intended detention of his 
young lady of the hansom and her at- 
tendant. Without seeming to do so, he 
had loitered in the wake of Mrs Chet- 
wynd’s other guests, until the gray lady 
announced herself ready to leave the 
scene. And here was his reward! 

“You were coming to Quinter Hall? 
How delightful!” exclaimed his late 
beneficiary. “And to think I was carry- 
ing that horrid little pile of silver in my 
hand in despair because I lost you at 
Victoria.” 

“There'll be ample time to transfer it 
to my pocket before. we reach the Hall, 
since we’ve a good six-mile drive, and it 
seems you are doomed to take it in my 
company, or leave me to the mercies of 
a Witham fly.” 

The color ran up splendidly into her 
face, as she stepped before him into the 
waiting brougham and he followed her. 
She was almost afraid he would read in 
her transparent soul how glad she felt 
they two had happened to be the last of 
Mrs. Chetwynd’s house-party. 

“You see, I felt rather badly when I 
got out of the train and saw all those 
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people crowding into the motor, not one 
of whom I know,” she said, with delight- 
ful artlessness, as soon as they were under 
way. “Even Mrs. Chetwynd | have never 
seen, but papa admires her and they are 
rather chums. So she persuaded him to 
send me here, since he was due at another 
week-end. It was very kind of her, of 
course, but I really didn’t want to come 
so very much. I’m only just out, though 
I’m rather old.” 

“What do you call rather old?” 

“Qh! nineteen, and I was only pre- 
sented the other day; since last year we 
were on the Continent for papa’s health. 
It was then I first met you, Mr. Bruton.” 

‘Met me. I’ll swear you didn’t or I'd 
have remembered it like a shot.” 

“T mean I saw you. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Hotel Belle Vue de Simplon, and 
you walking around the gardens with 
your mother and taking drives with her 
through those lovely valleys?” 

“But where were you?” 

“Where you were, several times. I 
heard your name called by a girl you 
used to play golf with—a very stout 
Miss Cartwright, with terribly red 
cheeks. One evening we were in the hall 
listening to the music, I playing dominoes 
with papa at a little table, you taking 
your coffee with the Cartwright party 
just ahead of us. The orchestra was per- 
forming oh! so well, and I was so vexed 
with her for talking all through one of 
the loveliest numbers.” 

“That accounts for my fancying I had 
laid eyes on you before. But to think I 
was such a blind beetle as never to have 
found you out. In that beautiful, dull 
place you’d have been a heaven-send. As 
it was, I had to play golf with Miss 
Cartwright in self-defense. But now that 
we have met, I am at a disadvantage. 
You know what to call me, and I haven’t 
the vaguest idea how to name you in re- 
turn.” 

‘IT am Angela Rothsaye,” she said, 
“and my father is Colonel Cecil Roth- 
saye, of whom you may have heard.” 

“T should think I had, Miss Rothsaye. 
His record, as We say on our side, is a 
simply stunning one. One wouldn’t sup- 
pose there could be an officer as utterly 
brave and utterly beloved as he—except 
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that one keeps track a bit of the doings 
of the British Army, and finds them all 
along the line. He’s better, then, of that 
last bad wound in South Africa?” 

“Sometimes, a good deal,” she an- 
swered with a sigh. “Never entirely. I 
don’t like to be far away from him, but 
just now he’s having a good spell, poor 
darling, and thinks he can do anything. 
He’s quite a fad for Americans, and Mrs. 
Chetwynd amuses him tremendously. He 
says she’s like wireless-telegraphy incar 
nate—picking up all the news in the air 
—and so bright and droll in her way of 
imparting it. Tell me, Mr. Bruton, it’s a 
third secretary’s duty to know such 
things, who and what was Mrs. Chet 
wynd on her native shore?” 

Bruton’s look of abysmal ignorance 
brought from her a merry laugh. 

“TI beg your pardon, I only mean: Is 
there a Mr. Chetwynd ?” 

“Mrs. Chetwynd is a widow, and a 
perfectly charming woman, with the most 
wonderful red hair that anybody ever 
saw,” he answered smiling. 

“Because papa is absurdly unworldly, 
and I have no mother,” she said plain- 
tively. 

“There is no reason why you should 
not remain in unqualified enjoyment of 
your visit at Quinter Hall. The worst 
that can befall you is being forced to ab- 
sorb new doctrine from some one of our 
hostess’ protégés, of whom she has always 
a succession. It was so much nicer when 
they only read one’s hands, or sang funny 
little French songs.” 

“T am curious to see Mrs. Chetwynd. 
They say she is beautiful. Do they also 
say she’s in love with any body in par- 
ticular?” 

“Nobody in particular,” he answered, 
a tinge of color deepening the boyish 
bloom in his frank young face. 

Heavens! How Miss Rothsaye, with 
her seraph’s eyes and ingenious counte- 
nance, was pushing him to the wall. 

Jack had been chaffed so often about 
the brilliant widow’s irresistible penchant 
for him—the mere mention of which was 
enough to throw his mother into a state 
of neurasthenic collapse — that he had 
begun to feel a little sore on the subject. 
That Clare Chetwynd was at least six 
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years his senior—he having just accom- 
plished twenty-five years of his earthly 
pilgrimage—did not make the idea of a 
perversion of their friendship through 
gossip the more palatable suggestion. As 
a matter of fact, from being an occa- 
sional resource, Mrs. Chetwynd had be- 
come a habit to him that he had no desire 
to change in any particular. 

Six miles of country-road, rolling on 
rubber tires through a gentle pearly 
drizzle—now in dim green lanes with 
fox-glove spires on either bank ; now be- 
tween hedges white with May and fields 
of verdure dotted with sheep and lambs, 
the whole making a succession of pic- 
tures framed by the brougham windows, 
does not rob young companionship of 
opportunity to expand beyond the bounds 
of first acquaintance. 

As they passed in at the lodge of 
(Juinter Hall, smothered in laurestines 
and aflame with early flowers of Spring, 
a pattern old woman with a black cat 
sitting on her shoulder came out to drop 
the inevitable courtesy in pursuance of 
her gate-opening duty. 

“That means we are actually here!” 
exclaimed Bruton, suddenly pulling up 
in his enthusiastic description of certain 
phases of life at Harvard. “I know that 
grisly old female. I went with Mrs. 
Chetwynd once to bestow on her a Christ- 
mas-gift of some sort of a knitted under- 
jacket, a bottle of cough syrup and 
a pound of tea; and she showed me her 
mantel ornaments, consisting of a row 
of glass pickle-jars full of raveled wools 
of as many colors as Joseph’s coat. Her 
cat sits on her shoulder all day and sleeps 
on her feet at night. She has lived on the 
place since Sir Harry was in arms.” 

Miss Angela Rothsaye, here seized 
with a fit of stage-fright at the idea of 
making her appearance in a group of 
strangers after everybody had arrived, 
turned a little pale, and exclaimed in a 
shaking voice, 

“Oh! If you only were a woman!” 

“Sorry I can’t be of service as a chap- 
eron,” said Bruton, smiling. “But it’s 
all right, I promise you. Mrs. Chetwynd 
has the prettiest way of receiving guests, 
and the nicest tact.” 

Which Angela found to be the case. 
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lhe others were already at tea, sitting 
around their hostess in the hall at a circu 
lar table of black oak, spread in Ameri 
can fashion with a center-piece and mats 
of Italian convent lace, almost obs« ured 
from view by a multitude of objects in 
silver and porcelain, presenting under 
varied forms the light sustenance de 
manded by the hour of 5 Pp. M. 

Ihe incongruity of the 
up-to-date group of Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s friends with 
this prim interior redolent 
of beeswaxed floors, old 
Turkey carpets, old chairs, 

] 


d fash 


and settees, and o 
ioned bouquets of syringa 
and spirea stuck into early 
Victorian vases, was more 
piquant than discordant. 
Mrs. Chetwynd, in pos 
sessing herself of Sir Har- 
ry Quinter’s§ delightful 
mansion, had been quick 
to perceive and accentuate 
its sovereign charm of 
quaint bygone comfort. 
She did not hang about 
the rooms lengths of Chi 
nese embroidery and old 
brocade, nor cause the fur 
niture to be violently dis- 
rupted for reorganization 
in groups amid palms and 
miniatures and _= screens. 
She left all as it was; a 
dream of old-time neat- 
ness, of rose-leaves in chi 
na bowls, of fragrant cal 
endered chintz, of old books and pictures 
and classic busts on pedestals. Sir Harry 
Quinter, indeed, felt that the charm of a 
sympathetic woman’s touch had passed 
over his ancestral halls, and with each 
succeeding visit to his hospitable tenant 
he was beginning to vaguely wish there 
were room for him also in this sweet 
abode. out of the racketing life of town. 

But when young Bruton of the Ameri 
can Embassy came in, escorting the tall 
girl in gray whom nobody seemed to 
know, Sir Harry’s quick eye discerned 
a new light in the brown velvet orbs of 
their charming hostess, as she sprang 
upon her little feet out of the Chippen- 





dale armchair, covered with his mother’s 
worsted work, in which she had been 
serving tea. 

Evidently Mrs. Chetwynd was not pre- 
pared for the exceeding good looks of 
her friend, Col. Rothsaye’s, daughter. She 


e seat sat the new girl 
had invited her through good nature, 
half fancying the girl to be lank and 
shy, with large hands and sandy eye- 
brows; one who would hang heavy on 
their hands spite of her heroic father. 
She had worried over Bruton’s being 
left behind to drive with the stranger in 
the brougham, while all the others had 
come to her swiftly in the motor. And 
now her glad greeting to Jack suffered 
slight paralysis, as she turned from one 
to the other of the guests last to arrive. 
Angela, on her side, looked with de- 
light unfeigned upon the brilliant appa- 
rition of the much followed American 
widow. There were no trailing tea-gown 




















effects in Mrs. Chetwynd’s costume to- 
day, but a short, perfectly fitting tailor- 
skirt of white cloth sheathed her slim 
hips, and a blouse of white net, mosaiced 
with sundry old laces by a Parisian ex- 
pert, showed the lines of an admirable 
form. Somewhere in the background of 
Mrs. Chetwynd was generally to be found 
a fossilized aunt, to whom, after greeting 
her guests, she introduced them, but who 
made little further claim upon public 
attention. From the aunt, Angela Roth- 
saye was rapidly passed on to the circle 
around the tea-table, whilst their hostess, 
standing near the mantelpiece with Bru 
ton, who affected to warm himself by an 
easy-going fire of logs, engaged in a low- 
pitched talk with him. 

The first impression made upon Miss 
Rothsaye by Mrs. Chetwynd’s house- 
party was that they were all stricken 
with years and artificiality. Beginning 
with Clarissa, Lady Chantrey, a famous 
bridge-player and “the best fun in the 
world,” with her raddled face and her 
auburn transformation all awry; passing 
on to Sir George Chapman, who had just 
published a book of Victorian memoirs ; 
thence to Sir Harry Quinter, who had 
taken the new girl’s measure with an ex 
perienced eye, and decided that she would 
“do,”and the Grimstones, an old-young 
couple who went everywhere and never 
entertained; even Mr. Lionel Ackley, 
whom Angela had long worshiped from 
afar on the stage of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatre, now at range and 
under tea-table candles, revealed lines at 
the corners of his too beautiful eyes, and 
seemed to exhale cold cream and violet 
powder. But the was there, un- 
changed —the deep mellow exquisitely 
modulated voice —and Angela decided 
that she could listen to him forever if she 
but looked a little the other way. After 
Mr. Ackley had served her with cream 
and sugar, and fell to talking about his 
dog, she laughed within herself at the 
curiousness of it all, and longed for a 
chance to tell young Jack Bruton what 
she thought of her translation to this 
collection of antiques. 

“You are wondering why I was so im 
provident as not to fit you out with more 
people near your own age,” said Mrs 
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Chetwynd, as they all broke up to go to 
their rooms. “But it is not my fault. We 
are mourning the loss of Captain Ken- 
nington, who periodically thinks he has 
appendicitis, and has always to appear in 
society again without having had the 
operation. Some day he hopes he will in- 
duce a surgeon to agree with him, and 
take away his reproach in his day and 
generation. Mr. Bruton will have to do 
double duty in looking out for you. He 
will take you in to dinner to-night, sitting 
next to me, and you will have Mr. Ackley 
on your other side. Girls always tremble 
with rapture when they are placed next 
to Mr. Ackley. Head him off, though, 
when he begins about his dog! Wait here 
a minute, please, till I have shown Lady 
Chantrey and Mrs. Grimstone to their 
rooms, and I’ll come back for you.” 

“May I stay with you?” asked Jack 
Bruton, who had been chaffing Lady 
Chantrey. 

It was something for any man to en- 
counter the look of unfeigned pleasure 
in Angela’s eyes as she smiled acquies- 
cence. She felt as if it had been years 
since they parted. She poured out upon 
him her sensations, impressions of peo- 
ple, admiration of their Jack 
would have been more than mortal not 
to be well pleased in return. 

Mrs. Chetwynd, coming down the 
steps in search of her girl, paused on the 
landing to look twice at the pair, and a 
somber veil seemed to drop before her 
soft dark eyes. While nobody saw, she 
put a white hand covered with jewels, 
upon her heart, as if to still its too rapid 
movement. 

“Fool, fool that I am!” she said in- 
wardly. “And to think it is for the first 
time in my life!” 


hostess. 


“I was just noticing how near you two 
are of a size,” she said over the hand-rail, 
as they glanced up and caught sight of 
her. [ envy you your imperial height and 
port, Miss Rothsaye. But as they say in 
France, ‘you have not stolen it.’ Your 
father has just the same.” 


“IT get tired of apologizing for my 
inches,” said Angela. “There appears to 
be an epidemic of tall girls abroad in the 
world just now.” 


“There can’t be too much of certain 
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good things,” said Bruton rather ner- 
vously. 

He had been taken aback by the ex- 
pression in Clare Chetwynd’s eyes as she 
looked over the stairs. In reality, she had 
been conceiving and rapidly maturing a 
scheme that gave her unfeigned distress. 


The trouble with Clare was that she 
always saw things as they were. She had 
been very unwilling, despite her love for 
Jack, to engage herself to him. The one 
thing she had always feared—beside his 
mother’s disapproval—was that some day 
he would wake up from his passion for 
her and find a younger hand twanging 
upon his heart-strings! 

When her wretched first venture had 
come to a tragic end she had cried out 
before high heaven—in gratitude for re 
lieving her of a hated bond—that she 
was done forever with love and marriage. 

When luck floated her into an excel 
lent milieu in British society, with both 
vogue and money to sustain her place, 
she had, for a while, sported like a child 
in a meadow full of Spring-flowers and 
butterflies; had grasped at everything, 
enjoyed everything, cast away prizes ac 
quired for others a little out of reach; 
and when in the heyday of this successful 
gamboling she chanced to be taken out 
to dinner at the Embassy by their last 
new man, Jack Bruton, the unexpected 
had occurred. 

She had jested with him airily through 
out the dinner, chiefly because he amused 
her, and partly because she saw how it an 
novyed his mother—a great lady of their 
native land, who at home had never even 
heard of Mrs. Chetwynd, and now re 
peatedly wondered why the English had 
taken her up. 

Later on, Clare had come to find the 
handsome lad the joy of her waking 
hours and the subject of many dreams. 
She didn’t mind other people petting and 
making much of him, so long as she knew 
she entertained him best and held him 
closest. She had liked his first frank dec- 
laration that he had never been in love. 
Latterly, he had explained that, since he 
had known her, he had never been out of 
love. 

She was not yet sure how it would all 


come out; but certainly the six years of 
difference in their ages had become, all 
at once to her imagination, a mere atten- 
uated thread. Every day people were tell- 
ing her she looked more and more like a 
young girl in her teens. Clare believed 
them and gloried in the fact; yet still 
she was not sure. 


II. 


A very demon of bridge ruled the 
(uinter Hall House-party, and old Lady 
Chantrey would have scorned any weak- 
ling who fell out because of the lateness 
of the hour. She had meant to keep it up 
till dear knows when, but at the striking 
of twelve by the hall-clock, here was 
Colonel Rothsaye’s tall daughter stand- 
ing like a lighthouse, and asking, with 
a becoming blush, if she might be ex- 
cused. 

“If you don’t mind, Mrs. Chetwynd,” 
Angela said, very simply, “I'd rather not 
go on. At home we don’t play on Sun- 
day.” 

They let her depart with mild jeers, 
in which Bruton did not share, nor did 
their hostess. 

Karly next morning, when cups of tea 
upon little porcelain trays were being 
taken by maids to their ladies’ bedrooms, 
two people were abroad in the Hall gar- 
dens—Clare Chetwynd in porcelain-blue 
tweed, with a Bond Street milliner’s idea 
of a rustic hat slanted upon her ruddy 
tresses; and Jack Bruton, pacing beside 
her in an alley of Irish yews edging vel- 
vet turf bordered with pale narcissus in 
snowy patches. Early as they were, an- 
other nature-lover was before them. Upon 
a stone seat at the far end of the walk, 
her back toward them, sat the new girl, 
as clean and radiant as the dew-washed 
world about her, gazing into a vista of 
noble forest, wherein the light fell green 
through the young leafage of immemorial 
oaks, and what undergrowth there was 
consisted of sheets of uncurling bracken. 

“IT am quite in love with her,” said 
Mrs. Chetwynd, nodding in Miss Roth- 
saye’s direction, after giving an almost 
perceptible start. “If all débutantes were 








The two were out of sight of all mankind 
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ike that, | should manage to keep one 
always on hand. She is so fresh and fair 
and divinely unaffected.” 

If this were a baited hook, Jack Bru 
ton promptly rose to it. 

“Is she not? I knew you would be the 
first to appreciate her as | do. One way 
or another, you and I, we always think 
alike.”’ 

“Shall we join the unconscious lady, or 
pursue our original design of going across 
the paddoc k into the woods?” 

“Anything for originality,” said Jack, 
feeling that she impelled him toward the 
paddock. In a short time they had left 
behind the yew-walk with the solitary 
figure, and were following a path shel- 
tered by hawthorn and set in trailing ivy, 
coming out upon a tiny amphitheater in 
the forest where a rustic seat invited 
wayfarers. 

“T was the more unmerciful in bring 
ing you out this morning,” she said, “be 
cause I knew there would hardly be 
another chance to-day. And I have some 
thing to sav that I didn’t want to write 
or to have wait until my _ resolution 
cooled. Something I’ve thought about all 
night.” 

Bruton shot a swift glance at her. He 
felt as if a cold hand had been laid upon 
his heart. 

“Tf you’d only give over thinking 
about and analyzing and weighing 
things, Clare, you’d be a thousand times 
happier, and so would I,” he said, im- 
patiently. 

“Ah! but I can’t, Jack, dear. That’s 
the price I pay for past sad experience. 
All this week. I’ve been feeling that the 
happiness of having you down here alone 
last Sunday all to myself, and enjoying 
those blessed walks and talks, was too 
good to last. I knew something was com- 
ing to spoil the memory—and it has.” 

Bruton felt that this was no mere jeal- 
ous outburst. The delightful part of 
Clare was that she had no littleness where 
other women were concerned 

With loyalty aflame, he renewed his 
protest of fidelity to her, declared that 
she was the one woman in the world de 
signed to make him happy; and informed 
her, although suppressing the ways and 
means adopted by him in bringing it 
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about, that his mother meant to call upon 
her when Clare should come back to 
town the following week. 

“Ah! you dear, transparent plotter!’ 
exclaimed she, pathetically desirous of 
believing all of it. “First, let me tell you, 
that while you have been busy making 
secret plans for me, I have decided to 
carry out a long-intended experiment, 
without which, I am resolved, I will not 
let matters between you and me remain 
as they are a day longer. Don’t remon- 
strate ; don’t think I shall change. From 
this moment until three months shall 
have passed, you are to be absolutely as 
if you had not pledged yourself to me. 
My weak admission of caring for you a 
little is canceled. Our slate is sponged 
clean and we are both free to begin all 
over again. If, at the end of that time, 
either one of us wants to continue inde- 
pendent of the other—” 

“What a cold-blooded phrase!” he in- 
terrupted passionately. 

“No. Hear me out. In that case, you 
are to promise me, as I shall to you— 
simply, solemnly—to send me this little 
sprig of rue.” She handed him a bit of 
the quaint old herb picked from an her- 
baceous border as they had passed through 
the garden, forcing it into his unwilling 
hand and keeping another in her own, 
“in a sheet of paper, without a line or 
word annexed. It will mean: ‘I am satis- 
fied with my freedom,’ and we'll be none 
the less good friends.” 

“If you think I am going to put up 
with such child’s play,” he began storm- 
ily. 

“IT am afraid you must, dear Jack,” 
she said with a smile, though her eves 
were full. “You know from the first I’ve 
been afraid of the results of our rushing 
things.” 

Never had she seemed to him so at- 
tractive as on this first occasion when he 
saw that his hold over her was threat- 
ened. Bruton exhausted his artillery of a 
lover’s eloquence in vain. Her resolution 
did not alter, and a little chilled he fi- 
nally accepted her conditions. 


’ 


At breakfast, where she took her place 
behind the urn, the people drifted in as 
they pleased—choosing what fare they 

















would from the silver dishes kept warm 
over spirit-lamps on the side table, and 
fetching their own plates to sit beside 
anyone selected for companionship at the 
informal meal. Sir Harry Quinter on one 
side and Sir George Chapman on the 
other, absorbed their hostess, while Bru- 
ton filled a vacant place beside Miss 
Rothsaye, who brought to the symposium 
a rose on either cheek and a bunch of 
them at her girdle. 

Without consciousness, Angela took 
up the thread of talk where she and 
Bruton had left it over night. Her joy- 
ous spontaneity consoled his wounded 
feelings. Here, at least, was a thing in 
feminine shape that neither possessed nor 
assumed complexity in dealing with his 
sex. No! Angela Rothsaye’s life was a 
fair, unwritten page for the man who 
should one day win her to inscribe with 
his proud autograph! He wished now, 
that instead of making the appointment 
to take the ante-breakfast walk with 
Clare—that had left him feeling so small 
and cheap and ineffectual—he had gone 
with Angela and had come home sharing 
her sane and wholesome state of mind. 

At church, he again sat beside Angela, 
and by afternoon their friendship had so 
far progressed that the girl, in accepting 
Mrs. Chetwynd’s offer of her own pony- 
cart for a drive in the forest, did not 
scruple to ask Bruton to accompany her. 

Jack, seeing his ex-sovereign preoccu- 
pied with the elders of her party, ac- 
cepted gratefully, being still in the mood 
when solitude with sore reflection is a 
condition to be avoided at all hazards. 

So, at least, he told himself. In reality, 
he found his thoughts veering toward the 
situation proposed as an uncommonly 
jolly way of passing the afternoon. They 
lost their road, pulled up finally for tea 
in a thatched-roofed rose-embowered inn 
with diamond-brizht windows under 
which green turf climbed up to be almost 
level with the sills, and where the land- 
lady’s ideas of ample provision for their 
wants proved on a par with Nature’s 
liberal allowance for her own exterior. 

When the two young people appeared, 
rather late, in the hall at Quinter—An- 
gela carrying a sieaf of wild flowers, 
Jack Bruton following with a bright and 
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particularly youthful expression upon his 
smiling face—and Jack told the tale of 
their adventure in the forest, they pro- 
duced a distinct sensation in the little 
audience. Old Lady Chantrey looked up 
from her game of solitaire—for without 
cards in her hands she would surely have 
been mistaken for someone else—grunted 
approval, and calling Angela to her, 
dinted her cheek with a gouty knuckle 
for the pleasure of seeing the red go out 
and come again. Mrs. Grimstone, in a 
hardly concealed aside, remarked to Sir 
George that Clair Chetwynd must mean 
business with Harry Quinter if she could 
give Bruton up to a bread-and-butter 
miss like that; while Sir Harry himself, 
issuing from the corner where he and 
Clare were indulging in a pair of ciga- 
rets, made boisterous compliments to the 
young lady upon her looks and to the 
man upon his advanced skill in contriv- 
ing to get lost in a neighborhood as easy 
in its topography as A B C. 

Mrs. Chetwynd, who this evening had 
put on a princess gown of mandarin yel- 
low velvet with a wisp of old malines 
around her neck, and all her wonderful 
turquoises—chain, brooches and earrings 
—also came out and stood, cigaret in 
hand, where the lamplight brought 
gleams from her radiant hair, close to 
Sir Harry’s elbow. 

Burton, confronted with this appari- 
tion, caught his breath and lost the thread 
of what he had been going to say. 

“Don’t stop. Continue your pretty 
idyll,” she said, smiling. 

“You strike me speechless,” he said in 
a low tone. “Why you suggest one of the 
fearsome ladies of Maeterlinck or Ver- 
laine or any of those high-flying modern- 
ists—Melisande, perhaps ?” 

“Gracious! I hope not!” she said. 

“Well, anything you like that is be- 
wildering, baffling, beautiful, beyond 
compare—Am I to sit by you at dinner ?” 

“Not to-night. Mr. Grimstone must 
have his turn and Sir Harry seems to 
think—” 

“Confound Sir Harry!” he said. 

“Please don’t. He’s the best of land- 
lords. And so Mrs. Tubbs gave you tea? 
I hope she didn’t forget her inimitable 
plum-jam.” 
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“This is the only chance I have had 
with you all day, and you waste it talking 
about plum-jam.”’ 

Clare laughed. When he was in one of 
his childish fits of bad humor she always 
laughed. As far as he could see, she was 
rather more cheerful than before they 
went upon their mutual probation. 

He had no other opportunity of speak- 
ing to her alone before they parted next 
morning. 

“Vou know, I am taking a train di- 
rectly after breakfast,” he said to her 
when she handed him his coffee-cup, for 
this time he had forcibly possessed him- 
self of the seat next hers at the matin 
meal. 

“T must diverge at Clareveaux 
pick up my mother, who’s been spending 
Sunday with the Aldismores, and take 
her back to town. Pray tell me when 
you'll be at your house in Hill street, 
that I may have the pleasure of bringing 
her to call?” 

“Not this week, unfortunately. To save 
my life I can’t leave the primroses and 
the lambs.” 

“Next week she is going to that place 
she’s so wedded to, in Italy, to stop till 
she’s due in the Engadine,” he said in a 
vexed tone. 

“I’m so very sorry. | don’t mean that 
Mrs. Bruton is going where she likes!” 
said Clare civilly. “Please ring and let 
me tell the butler to order you a trap.” 

“Thanks, I’ve already telephoned for 
the station-fly. You are in a tormenting 
mood, I think, so I'll not tempt lightning 
any longer.” 


and 


As he passed through the hall on his 
way to take the rickety ol t vehicle drawn 
up before the door, Bruton saw Miss 
Rothsaye seated at a tiny table opposite 
Lady Chantrey, who was teaching her an 
unfamiliar game of cards to be handed 
on to the colonel. His heart smote him 
with the thought that he had forsaken the 
girl abruptly, since the appearance of 
Clare the night before in her mandarin 
yellow and turquoise, and he stopped to 
bid her a courteous farewell. 

“When may I hope to see you again ?”’ 
he asked as she laid her frankly given 
hand in his. “Is it allowed for me to 
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present myself in your sitting-room in 
Half-Moon Street?” 

“My father would be delighted, I am 
sure,” she said, “but we are really only 
passing through town. He always likes 
to have a little time on the Italian lakes 
and thereabout every Spring, as he can’t 
stand the racket of accepting dinners at 
home. So we leave for the South on 
Wednesday.” 


IIT. 


His week-end at Quinter Hall had not 
parted with its charms and stings in 
memory, when Mr. Jack Bruton was 
called upon to forsake his arduous duties 
with the Embassy-staff, in answer to an 
announcement by telegram from his 
mother’s trained nurse in Italy stating 
that Mrs. Bruton had had one of her 
“attacks” after arriving at her favorite 
Hotel Bellevue de Simplon. Now, while 
these “attacks,” in an ordinary humdrum 
mistress of a household hard worked to 
fulfill manifold duties, might have passed 
unnoticed, Jack knew that he was ex- 
pected to be on hand to express his sym- 
pathy with the somewhat exacting author 
of his being, to whom all around her paid 
continual homage. 

To his satisfaction, he found the pa- 
tient on the high road to recovery and in 
a better humor than he had scen her in 
some months. 

She did not at once give him to under- 
stand that this condition of mind resulted 
from a letter she had received from an 
observing friend in London making men- 
tion of the fact that the affair between 
Mrs. Chetwynd and Jack seemed to have 
come to a sudden end, Sir Harry Quinter 
being now generally mentioned as likely 
to win the much admired widow. But be- 
fore their first interview was over, Jack 
had divined that his mother’s recovery 
dated from the hour that letter was de- 
livered. 


When he left the first floor suite with 
the windows and balconies of its resplen- 
dent sitting-room in pale blue and silver, 
looking out over a charming old world 
garden at a spectacular range of snow- 

















topped mountains, Bruton felt resentful 
that Clare had let matters go so far as 
to give color to reports thus obviously 
comforting to his mother. To get rid of 
his emotions and at the same time pass 
away the time, a commodity likely to 
hang upon his hands at this slumberous 
resort, he strayed out into the grounds. 
Following up a series of walks overgrown 
with box, syringa, and scented 
calycanthus, he found himself walking 
suddenly into a bower roofed with purple 
wistaria beneath a pink flowering almond 
tree where at a rustic table sat two ladies 
with their work, while an erect and hand 
some elderly man read aloud to them, 
and a stately old nun in the costume of 
her order remained a little in the back- 
ground of the group. 

Upon finding himself in the presence 
of a certain princess of a royal house, 
whom he had previously known at Hom- 
bourg, Bruton stepped back, taking off 
his hat with many expressions of regret 
at his intrusion; then, without delay, be- 
came aware that the other lady at the 
table was Miss Angela Rothsaye and the 
reader no less a personage than his favor 
ite hero, her father! 

“You must not let us drive you away, 
Mr. Bruton,” said the princess, in beau 
tiful English. “We had heard that you 
were expected, and are so glad your 
mother’s illness proved to be a light one. 
You will let me introduce you to my 
young friend Miss Rothsaye, and to Col- 
onel Rothsaye, who is so good as to read 
to us some pages of Scott’s novels, which 
I adore.” 

Bruton’s acknowledgment of prior ac- 
quaintance with the young lady seemed 
to him all a part of a dream of the Spring 
day in the green light of a bower with 
its ceiling of dripping purple, wherein 
unfrightened birds nested and sang close 
overhead. An agreeable sequence to the 
cordial greeting of her royal highness, 
was that of Colonel Rothsaye, who re- 
ceived him as one isolated gentleman 
does another in a hotel beloved of wom- 
en. They talked of golf together, of an 
excursion or two in the neighborhood, of 
the latest on-dits in London, and lastly, 
of Mrs. Chetwynd 

“That utterly delightful 


sweet 


creature !” 
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exclaimed Colonel Rothsaye. “You re- 
member, ma’am, you spoke of admiring 
her at Hombourg last season. Is it true, 
Mr. Bruton, that Harry Quinter is going 
to be lucky enough to follow the modern 
fashion and annex his fair tenant matri- 
monially ?” 

Bruton, facing the music, answered 
bravely but evasively. As he did so, he 
fancied reading for the first time a look 
not quite comprehensible to him in An- 
gela Rothsaye’s eyes. 

The princess, who had a mania for in- 
formal excursions and tea-drinkings al 
fresco from the English tea-basket she 
always had carried by one of her maids, 
proposed to him to accompany them that 
afternoon upon a long “gira” they were 
to make to a point near Luino with grand 
views of Maggiore. They four would 
drive in her landau, with a maid and 
man following in another carriage. 
H.R.H. ended by clapping her hands 
with delight at the prospect of such an 
emancipated outing. As she was thirty- 
four and had left her prince and three 
children at home while she came off with 
the good Sister, and her servants, to re- 
cover from a recent attack of influenza, 
the thing seemed to her quite a delirious 
excitement. 

And so, on a perfect Summer’s day, a 
light wind blowing, between velvet green 
meadows and hillsides enameled with 
lilies-of-the-valley and fiery red anem 
ones ; with hawthorn and golden fringed 
laburnum shaking out heavy scent upon 
the air and horse-chestnut pink censers 
starring many trees, they drove now 
under gloomy mountain-crags, now 
through gay populous villages, to a re- 
gion where mountains steep, rugged, 
spherical, of all shapes and tints as the 
sun struck or forsook them, massed them- 
selves in a glorious panorama bordering 
the sapphire bosom of Lake Maggiore. 

In a little glen, green as Eden, selected 
by the princess for their halt, they left 
the carriage, and proceeded to lay their 
cloth and unpack their basket. Opposite 
them, at a tiny roadside shrine inviting 
passersby to their devotions, peasant 
women in veils looped around fan-shaped 
silver coronals, and men with rakes 
decked with blooms of the horse-chestnut 
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knelt, and prayed, and eyed the gentry 
all at once! 

Gay as a bird let loose, the princess 
herself made tea and dispensed it. While 
she and the colonel sat over their second 
cups, Bruton and Miss Rothsaye elected 
to walk ahead, covetous of taking a 
shorter footpath down the mountain-side, 
and arranging to be picked up by the 
landau at a point in the valley far below. 

So, presently the two were out of 
sight of all mankind, save an ascending 
procession of little children like a Botti 
celli frieze clasping fat bouquets of 
lilies-of-the-valley plucked on the slopes 
beneath to be sold at the nearest railway 
station for a so/do each, whose stock- 
in-trade Bruton bought out at an ad 
vance. Once the road was so narrow, that 
to allow the passage of a yoke of white 
oxen dragging a wagon-load of peasant 
household-goods the two _ pedestrians 
must needs climb upon a fence and sit 
there till it had gone its way in safety. 
Under a cherry tree gemmed with luscious 
ruby spheres, they halted while Bruton 
bargained with the owner to allow them 
to rifle it. They bought wood-strawberries 
of a brown barefooted urchin with a 
Correggio face, and hoarding their vari 
ous spoils to share with the merry prin 
cess, fared from sunny hilltop into the 
valley’s gloom, where, dangling their 
feet over a rushing torrent spanned by a 
mossy bridge, they were later found by 
their elders, talking as if joy were eternal 
and Springtime knew no end. 

A week of experience like this, and 
Jack Bruton reluctantly returned to Lon- 
don and the life of every day. He met 
Mrs. Chetwynd frequently abroad, and 
their relations were apparently un- 
changed, but her embargo and the rush 
of the season made more and more diffi- 
cult an opportunity for aught but sur- 
face-intercourse between the two. 

Three months exactly from the day 
when Clare Chetwynd took Jack Bruton 
out into the forest near Quinter Hall to 
tell him of the test to which she had re- 
solved to submit their mutual sentiment, 
found him in the Engadine with his 
mother. Mrs. Bruton, so her friends 
averred, looked and declared she felt ten 
years younger than when she came 
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abroad, and this surely could not have 
been because she saw so much more of 
her beloved Jack, since Pontresina gos 
sips were amiably agog over the fact of 
his constant attendance upon Colonel 
Rothsaye and his tall daughter who had 
lodgings in that town! 

Leaving his hotel one evening, to re 
pair in haste to fulfill an engagement to 
walk with Angela, Bruton slipped into 
his pocket a couple of letters handed him 
by the concierge, without a glance at their 
superscription. When their walk was over 
and he was leaving her at her father’s 
door, Bruton declined his companion’s 
invitation to go in. 

“To-morrow !” he said with an exult 
ant tremor in his voice. “I have something 
to do to-night, but after to-morrow there 
will be nothing—ever any more—to come 
between us.”’ 

“Nothing. Ever any more!” she re 
peated, smiling brilliantly, and waving 
her hand to him as she sped up the steps. 

On the way back, he walked upon 
air, committed many extravagances of 
thought and action, and finally, to calm 
himself, took from his pocket the first 
letter he laid his hand upon. It was from 
a brother secretary, giving him a chapter 
of London incidents of the waning 
season, and impatiently, Jack doubled it 
up, and thrust it back in its place. 

“How completely I am out of touch 
with all that stuff,” he said within him- 
self. ‘None of those things allure me in 
the least. In the world we’ll live in, 
there'll be only real people—and us 
two!” 

When he reached his room and had 
seated himself at a rickety writing-table 
to accomplish a rather disagreeable pre- 
liminary to the ideal existence he had 
planned, Bruton hesitated—then to make 
time, bethought him of the second letter 
lying unopened in his pocket. 

As he drew it forth, he saw Clare 
Chetwynd’s handwriting upon a plain 
envelope, not in the least resembling the 
monogrammed objects in which that pré- 
cieuse lady was in the habit of enshrining 
her correspondence. Bruton’s heart beat 
quickly and perhaps a little resentfully 
when, upon tearing it open, he found 
within a sprig of faded rue. 























Melancthon’s Peaceful Fourth 


BY ROBERT SLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


H*® was a gaunt New Eng- 
land youth who had 
strayed into New York and 
had at last attained a feeling 
of comparative security under 
the east wing of a large pub- 
lishing-house which prided 
itself on the - 
“treatment” of everything— 
even its employees. They 
valued highly the incessant 
industry, scrupulous _neat- 
ingrained piety, and 
unassailed probity which gen- 
erations of “adequate” pro 
genitors had imposed upon 
Mr. Merryweather. Between 
the art-department where he 
discharged con amore the 
duties of sub-assistant man- 
ager, and his hall-bedroom 
in Harlem, he lived a harm 
less and perhaps necessary 
life of appliquéd  estheti- 
ism,never being absent from 
business except on legal holi 
days. And it was doubtless 
because of his unremitting 
fealty to this very carefully conducted 
concern that Melancthon looked for- 
ward to such occasional breathing spells 
with a lively anticipation. But on this 
eve of the great National Holiday, as he 
sat moodily on his bed trying to fix his 
mind on the Scriptures, he experienced 
no elation. He breathed a superambient 
atmosphere of melancholy, and felt ut- 
terly removed from the great mass of 
mortals, the uninterrupted currents of 
whose lives would hurry them into the 
noisy celebration of the morrow. Rather, 
he wanted to find the Rivers of Babylon 
where he could hang his harp and weep. 
he reflected as he closed the Psalms. And 
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ness, 
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as he turned out his gas, he 
was fully determined that at 
daylight he would seek them 
far from the rude fanfare of 
the multitude. 

To be sure, Melancthon 
had never, hitherto, in this 
fashion, contemplated the 
popular demonstration of our 
national independence, hav- 
ing himself always been one 
of the garish throng, con- 
tributing what he deemed 
befitting a patriotic ancestry. 
Indeed, but a few hours ago 
he had been actively planning 
to observe the occasion not 
otherwise than the rest of his 
contemporaries. But we must 
remember that, as the net re- 
sult of the nicety of his na- 
ture, Melancthon had formed 
an exceedingly romantic at- 
tachment for a young person, 
yclept Louise, who for some 

to him — unaccountable 
reason, had denied him her 
company for the morrow and 
had persistently refused to give him any 
inkling of her probable whereabouts for 
any portion of the day, alleging a pre- 
vious engagement. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that a per- 
son of Mr. Merryweather’s sensitive dis- 
position should be plunged in profound 
gloom, and that, rising before the jarring 
sounds of the day had well begun, he 
should steal away to find a quiet nook 
high up on the Palisades, where he might 
be alone with Nature, a copy of Brown- 
ing given him by Louise herself, and a 
quondam collar-box hastily stuffed with 
lunch ? 

There were not many crossing the ferry 
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at that early heur, and as Melancthon, 
from the comparative isolation of the 
upper deck, gazed up and down the ever- 
changing vistas of the Hudson and back 
at the receding city capped by the glisten- 
ing tomb of the nation’s military hero, he 
found himself not unaffected by the spirit 
of “Thanatopsis.” But just as, with a 
melancholy satisfaction, he was beginning 
to note this fact, the immediate necessities 
of locomotion reminded him that he must 
first secure transportation of the body if 
he would attain uninterrupted transports 
of the soul. 

Therefore, he made his way to a wait 
ing trolley-car. As he was the only pas 
senger, and wished to relieve the tedium 
of this unimportant parasang in the day’s 
journey and to nullify, as far as possible, 
the horrib!e buzzing of the trolley when 
his whole soul craved utter silence, he 
opened his Browning and was soon gloat- 
ing over “A Light Woman.” 

Suddenly he became aware of a distant 
murmur like that of a stage-mob. Amid 
the increasing volume of this, the car 
came to a jolting halt, and to Melanc- 
thon’s unutterable and well-nigh incredu 
lous surprise, the last vestiges of silence 
were sent shrieking down the wind by 
the irruption into the car of a rural pic- 
nic. First came little girls in white 
dresses, carrying boxes of lunch, Ameri 
can flags, a strong odor of shoe-blacking, 
and singing “‘My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 
Then followed innumerable, assorted sizes 
of boys, the largest last, with baseball 
bats, gloves, and other paraphenalia, 
indulging the while as one boy in 
vociferous but not polite conversation. 

As he was sitting next the door, several 
of these stumbled over Melancthon’s legs 
before he had time to draw in those rather 
long appendages and shrink back. The 
seats filled, the aisle bulged with juvenile 
exhuberance. The conductor, now hang- 
ing on the rear bumper, managed to pull 
the bell, and the car started with a jerk 
that precipitated a wriggling mass full 
upon Melancthon, mashing him into his 
corner, tipping off his hat, and, as he 
reached quickly for it, banging his head 
against the door and causing him to drop 
his lunch where it and the hat were 
trampled cruelly. 


Beyond his first poignant and, | am 
sorry to say, profane cry of anguish, Me 
lancthon did not protest at this indignity. 
He was naturally a man of peace, and, 
besides, he realized at a glance that pro- 
testations would not avail. But none the 
less, as he groped for the fragments of 
his hat, amid sniggering and ironical 
shouts of sympathy, he realized that his 
breast was now entirely possessed by 
primitive and impotent impulses of  in- 
ternecine strife. 

Nevertheless, Melancthon brought to 
bear upon himself the full weight of his 
native conservatism and gained sufficient 
control over blind passion to look out of 
the window—only to discover that the 
car was just rounding a curve at which 
he desired to get off in order to reach 
the Palisades most directly. Struggling 
to his feet, he endeavored to attain the 
platform and the attention of the conduc- 
tor. This was comparatively easy, for, 
as soon as it became apparent that he 
was about to essay the difficult feat of 
leaving, the boys rendered him every as- 
sistance in their power; beginning with 
shouts of, “Hey, stop de car!” “Conduc- 
tor, here’s a guy wants to git off !” “Make 
room fer de gen’l’man, Skinny!” “Don’t 
push dere, Reddy, ye fat slob!”—and 
ending in a formation like the football 
flying-wedge, involved in the apex of 
which Melancthon was squeezed out to 
the platform and finally off the step as 
if from a sausage-machire. He gyrated 
to the edge of the road where he col- 
lapsed, rolling down a bank into a gully, 
saluted by the coarse laughter of the now 
receding hoodlums and by several shots 
from blank cartridges with which some 
of the older boys attempted to celebrate 
his downfall. 

Melancthon slowly gathered himself 
[He iron had entered his soul. He climbed 
the opposite bank of the gully and sat 
weakly down on the grass to put in order 
his conflicting emotions. Here was an in 
auspicious prelude to a peaceful day 
And yet all was not lost, for did he not 
have his Browning, clutched tightly 
through all the physical violence to which 
he had been subjected? True, his lunch 
was gone, but he could fast and invite his 
soul, nevertheless, could he but escape 














the profane multitude. As he thus re 
flected vaguely, the dust of a second car 
became visible down the road, and, with 
no thought but to avoid even the sugges- 
tion of proximity to picnics, he flung into 
the woods and strode rapidly away. 
After two-thirds of an hour of brisk 
exercise, on which he expended much of 
the energy that a less reflective tempera- 
ment would have vented in knocking 
together the heads of unruly boys, Me- 
lancthon, hot and exhausted, threw him- 
self down in a little glen partly screened 
by trees and set upon a peculiar eminence 
from which he could overlook the majes- 
tic Hudson. Here, as his body cooled, the 
vials of his wrath were slowly stoppered, 
and he began to recover a measure of his 
former less discomposing misanthropy. 
He felt that here, as hours slipped by, he 
might perhaps regain his settled calm in- 
difference toward humanity, and he had 
progressed so far toward that state as to 
be half way through “Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came,” when there 





The irruption into the car of a rural 
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his consciousness 
along with the swing of the verse, the 
faint rataplan of drums. Suspiciously he 


seemed to enter into 


listened; the sound seemed to draw 
nearer and to be answered by echoes from 
the southward. 

“A passing rural procession,” he mur- 
mured scornfully, and listened again, but 
the sound had ceased utterly. 

“An hallucination?’ he wondered as 
he stretched back dreamily in the grass. 
Could it be that the day, the poem, the 
—His mind fared forth into the field of 
hallucinations—especially those induced 
by some maiden for whom a young man’s 
fancy suffers “the pangs of misprised 
love.” He could almost conjure up the 
sprightly young figure, with laughing 
eyes, the inviting mouth, the half-out- 
stretched hands of his “Rosalind in a 
more coming on disposition” than that 
which had this day driven him forth into 
solitude— 

Bang— bang — bang — bang—bang— 
bang—bang! 
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A fusillade rent the stillness, so close 
at hand that Melancthon sprang to his 
feet in primal terror; and as he thus 
hesitated— 

Bang—bang—bang—bang—bang’ 

[he shots were redoubled on his other 
hand, and the sound of bugles burst into 
the empyrean, followed by shouts of 
many voices striving for the mastery. 

An imminent foreboding now possessed 
the soul of Melancthon, and his whole 
thought was to escape what he wisely 
in erpreted as oncoming peril. He rushed 
to the edge of the little grove that en- 
closed the glen, where to his horror he 
was confronted by an advancing line of 
infantry at the double-quick, whose fixed 
bayonets, glistened terribly in the sun. He 
turned and fled. But he had _ barely 
reached the other side of the grove, when 
there burst through the trees a savage 
horde of yelling militiamen, one of whom 
came near spitting him on his bayonet. 

Melancthon was carried back by the 
surging throng into the midst of the 
glen where the opposing party had al- 
ready arrived. Immediately he was 
caught between two violently contend 
ing masses of husky men. He was buffeted 
and bumped and shoved about: unmerci- 
fully, and at last, when the lines became 
somewhat scattered, two burly fellows 
tried to pull him apart, contending be 
tween them for the custody of his person. 
One of these prevailed at last, and 
pinioning his arms from behind, rushed 
him rapidly toward the rear, where he 
shoved him into a group of apparently 
idle militiamen, and disappeared. 

Immediately he was released, Melanc 
thon had no thought but to take to his 
heels, and although he was pursued by 
shouts of “Halt!” “Come back!” “Cow- 
ard!” “You're a prisoner!” and though 
two or three even gave chase, his long 
legs put distance behind him so rapidly 
that after hurling a few well chosen ex- 
pletives after him, they decided to desist, 
as the occasion was no more serious than 
a sham battle wherein two local militia 
companies had sought to take the strate- 
gic eminence wherein our hero had erst 
while ensconced himself, mistaking it for 
a peaceful retreat from a proud and 
militant world. 





Melancthon continued to run for a 
considerable distance farther than the 
exigencies of escape made necessary, and 
then he dropped into a listless and de- 
jected walk. His spirit was immeasurably 
ruffled. Whither should he turn now? 
There seemed to be no escape from ex 
ploding humanity; no peace, no vast 
silences here in the open for sensitive 
souls who were different— 

Of a sudden he bethought himself of 
an odd community of cultivated persona, 
a member of which he had met frequent- 
ly at the office while they were publishing 
his “Static Motor Attitudes; or The 
Gospel of Calm.” This one had often 
urged him to pay the colony a visit. True, 
he could not be alone there, but surely 
he might avoid the hullabaloo of the 
common horde. He pictured to himself 
the quiet, almost monastic life of these 
superior people, going on undisturbed 
by the banal observances of the day. He 
would hie him thither torthwith. 

As there was no other way, Melanc 
thon set out doggedly to walk to the 
co6perative community. If there was any- 
thing he stood in need of, he reflected, it 
was a little codperation—on the part of 
others. Five miles of steady going 
brought him within sight of the large 
rambling house which was his goal. 
Wearily he dragged himself up the long 
hill that led to it. His first young enthus- 
iasm was gone, and he felt like Dante 
approaching the monastery where he 
made his last request for peace. Who 
indeed could “seek peace and pursue it” 
more persistently than himself, thought 
Melancthon—and with such trifling suc- 
cess? 

The door was at last opened by a raw 
Irish maid, a member of the colony, who 
in response to his inquiry, laughed en- 
gagingly in his face and said, “Shure 
they’re all in there by the organ. Come 
along,” and led the way. 

Melancthon followed, and upon pass- 
ing through another door, a low rumbling 
sound, he had subconsciously been aware 
of, burst into an overpowering melody, 
and some remarkable human voices were 
heard accompanying it in several keys, 
rendering the national anthem. Melanc- 
thon was somewhat disconcerted, but 

















controlling himself with an effort, he 
stepped forward, and at the end of the 
singing was received effusively by his 
friend and subsequently by the other 
members of the colony—a popularized 
young author, a sub-editor on a daily in 
town, a couple of college-professors, five 
wives, a kindergartener, and an expert 
housekeeper. 

“The others are down in the children’s 
department, preparing for a little cele- 
bration,” said his friend. ““You must stay 
to luncheon and help us.” 

“We do things differently here,” boast- 
ed the author. “You see, we thought best 
to allow the children periods of an hour 
for unrestricted noise, followed by simi- 
lar periods when noise is entirely re- 
mitted, save for the singing of patriotic 
airs. You sing, of course, Mr. Merry- 
weather. 

“Miss Fribble, will you please play 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ again; we 
can all sing that.” 

But just as the kindergartener had 
soulfully pulled out a handful of stops, 
while her foot preluded persistently on 
a thundering bass note, a fusillade of 
firecrackers from without drowned her 
efforts at expression. 

“Ha, the hour is up,” said the author, 
with a complacent smile, looking at his 
watch. Then snapping it shut, “Come,” 


he said, “‘we must go and assist the dear 
children.” 
We may not linger in this truthful 


history, as did Melancthon, for the space 
of half an hour, watching the innocent 
gambols of the children on the colony 
lawn, and trying to look pleased when 
asked to admire their well-sustained din. 
Alleging that he had stopped merely in 
passing to fulfil a previous engagement ; 
that it had not occurred to him to do so 
till he found himself happily in the neigh- 
borhood; that he had ‘been charmed ; 
would come again soon—anything that 
he might fare quickly down the gravel 
driveway and so on to comparative silence 
—he departed. 

He walked on, he cared not whither. 
The sound of martial music was wafted 
to him, and recalling the necessity for 
avoiding the beaten paths of travel, he 
stood irresolute and distraught, when a 
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vehicle drawn by a lanky horse driven 
by a freckle-faced boy, appeared around 
a bend in the road and bore down upon 
him. Seized with sudden determination, 
Melancthon stepped firmly into the mid- 
dle of the highway and raised his hand 
like a policeman at a crossing. 

“Wait!” he cried. 

The boy stolidly pulled up. 

“If you are driving out into the open 
country,” said Melancthon, “I should be 
glad to pay to ride some distance with 
you.” 

“Well, ye kin if ye wanter,” said the 
boy, turning the horse slightly; “git in.” 
Melancthon clambered up. “Gid ap,” 
said the boy indifferently. 

“How far are you driving?” asked 
Melancthon. 

“Fur’s Windshue ; "bout six mile. Got 
ter go git Aunt Liza, and fetch her over 
to our house fer dinner—and miss the 
purrade, darn it,”’ he said ruefully. “Gid 
ap,”’ he concluded. 

“Windshue?” thought 
groping about the name ; ‘“‘Windshue? 
Why, of course; that was where Bos- 
worthy had moved last Spring. He must 
live on the outskirts, for he had spoken 
of the delightful walks from the station 
in his first enthusiasm, and had often in- 
vited Melancthon to come out. Here was 
good fortune, indeed; Bosworthy was a 
rabid Britisher. There would be no cele- 
bration at Bosworthy’s. 

“Do you know where Mr. Bosworthy 
lives?” he asked the boy. 

“Nope,” was the reply. 

“Well, I dare say I can ascertain in 
the village,” surmised Melancthon; and 
as the boy made no move to talk further, 
he relapsed into grateful silence. 

Here was this little one, he reflected, 
disappointed, like himself, in a coveted 
pleasure, and, like himself, taking refuge 
in a philosophic calm, an impenetrable 
silence of universal negation. Capricious 
Fate had at last granted a congenial en- 
vironment. The gloom lifted a little from 
the edges of Melancthon’s spirit, and he 
went so far as to open his Browning 
again and begin “The Last Ride To- 
gether.” 

And indeed it came near proving his 
last ride altogether. For, at the edge of 


Melancthon, 
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the village of Windshue, some mischiev- 
ous boys threw a pack of firecrackers, 
which caught on the shaft and hung 
popping and spluttering, causing the 
horse to bolt down the road into the 
midst of the village, past the yelling 
populace, till he reached the public 
square. There, partly through the efforts 
of the boy and Melancthon, and partly 
through being headed off by several men, 
the animal was turned into a tangle of 
hitched teams and came to a trembling 
halt. 

Melancthon climbed weakly down into 
the crowd that at once surrounded him, 
all telling what a narrow escape it had 
been and what would have happened if 
some particular thing had not been done 
by each personally in the nick of time. 
At last Melancthon managed to detach 
one of the group long enough to learn 
that Bosworthy’s was a mile and a half 
back on the way he had come. 

Half an hour later, standing uncer- 
tainly in the highway, Melancthon cast 
about him—when a terrific detonation 
caused him to wheel suddenly. On a 
small lawn he had just passed had come 
a group of boys, whom he recognized as 
his own Sunday School class—a heritage 
to him from Bosworthy when the latter 
moved into the country—dancing and 
yelling around a miniature cannon just 
discharged. And, lo! upon the porch 
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issued the tall figure of Bosworthy, smil- 
ing indulgently beneath the American 
and British flags there gracefully en- 
twined. Bosworthy was evidently giving 
his erstwhile pupils an outing for old 
times’ sake ; but now this innocent fortu- 
ity appeared to Melancthon nothing less 
than hollow mockery, and in a panic of 
escape he darted to the side of the road 
and crawled under a hedge. 

“Is it possible,” he thought, painfully 
extricating himself from the other side 
of the hedge, and peering cautiously 
around a friendly clump of bushes, “that 
Bosworthy is actually abetting a celebra- 
tion of American independence—then is 
the world gone mad !” 

The word was a joyous inspiration. 
He recalled suddenly that it was at Rind- 
hurst, nearby, where Dr. Aloysius d’Ipy, 
with whom he had held converse at the 
Ethical Association, conducted a sana- 
torium for erratic old gentlemen. And 
simultaneously with the invitation to visit 
the place at any time, came snatches of 
the significant address of Dr. d’Ipy, 
pointing out that only by undisturbed 
peace and tranquility could the tired 
minded hope for recovery. Melancthon 
chortled in the excess of his ironic en- 
thusiasm. Here among the insane he 
could find asylum from the reverberating 
world. Making a wide detour, he came 
out upon the road beyond sight of the 





He rolled down the bank into a gully 











It seeme 


Bosworthy villa just as an aged rustic 
was passing in a farm-wagon, and from 
him he obtained a lift that took him 
nearly to his destination. 

When, at last, standing before the 
sanatorium, he allowed his tired eyes to 
rove up the long tranquil driveway and 
over the rolling lawns, there was no 
stirring of human life to mar Nature’s 
somewhat over-cultivated beauty. On the 
broad, cool porch he rested a moment 
against one of the stately colonial col 
umns, drinking in the prelude to the 
peace that was his at last. 

At that instant was heard from the 
rear of the house a loud voice enunciat- 
Ing slowly: 

“One—two—three !” 

There followed the weak report of a 
toy-pistol. Melancthon started violently. 
Then, to the accompaniment of thin fad- 
setto yells, there came the uncertain pat 
tering of feet, and as Melancthon’s 
horror-stricken gaze groped for enlight 
enment, there dashed around the corner 
of the building what seemed like a phan 
tasmagoria from some nightmare. In the 
van was a gaunt old man of perhaps 
seventy, snowy-haired and _ fulsomely 


bearded, whose frame was scarcely held 
together by the scarlet running costume 
out of which he seemed to stretch in every 
direction. Close behind, spluttering por 
poise-like cries of defiance, came what at 
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d that he was being pursued by everyone 


first glance seemed a varicolored foot- 
ball. It was a fat old gentleman of benign 
countenance, as bald as the other was 
hirsute. Behind these danced and capered 
whooping old men, short and tall, fat 
and lean, bewhiskered and bald, and all 
in the most naively childish garb. They 
swept along past the column, behind 
which Melancthon had shrunk, and in 
the rear ambled the dignified and benign- 
ant Dr. d’Ipy. When he spied Melanc 
thon, he trotted to him with ponderous 
caperings of pure delight. 

“Giving the boys a little harmless 
Fourth of July fun,” he gasped. “Mere 
children, you know; never try to stop 
their innocent pleasure.” 

The race had finished at the end of 
the porch and the group was already 
straggling back to the doctor with shrill 
shouts of expostulation, argument, and 
derision. The doctor was surrounded by 
a quarreling, gesticulating throng. He 
mopped his brow deprecatingly and 
pointed to his visitor. 

“Boys,” he said, “we shall now have 
great fun. A very dear friend of mine 
has opportunely come among us, and so 
we can set off the fireworks.” 

At this a pandemonium of delight 
broke forth, while Dr. d’Ipy drew Mel- 
ancthon aside, saying with a wink: 

“Promised to let them have some fire- 
crackers and things if they were good. 
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Not wise to balk their innocent pleasure. 
You shall help me—keep them out of 
danger, you know.” 

“But is there danger?” 
ancthon. 

“Oh, dear, no,” 
“that is unless one denies them too sud- 
denly an innocent pleasure. Everything 
must be done by suggestion—tactful sug- 
gestion, you understand 

Melancthon gave assent with a hollow 
laugh. As in a dream, he joined the 
doctor, shooting off crackers until his 
hands were singed. Devil-chasers wound 
their fiery course around his long legs, 
and torpedoes, hurled with uncertain 
aim, narrowly missed his devoted head. 

‘he fun continued unabated until one of 
the old gentlemen insisted on setting off 
a firecracker in the doctor’s high hat. 
Immediately all tried to follow suit. Mel- 
ancthon stood fascinated, wondering how 
the doctor would extricate himself, with- 
out balking too suddenly their innocent 
pleasure. 

“Look here, boys,” said Dr. d’Ipy with 
suspicious buoyancy, “‘we’ve had enough 
of these tiresome fireworks, haven’t we? 
Let’s play ‘Prisoner’s Base.’ Mr. Merry- 
weather will take half of you down to the 
other end of the lawn, and I will keep 
half here.” 

Before he knew it, Melancthon 
making his way down the driveway in 
the center of a quarreling group: from 
which he kept edging away, intent now 
to escape at any cost. He noticed that 
the gaunt winner of the race was follow- 
ing him closely, and the fact so unnerved 
him that he was seized suddenly with 
panic uncontrollable. With a spring he 
bolted for the open road, regardless of 
the cries that followed him. 

It seemed that he was being pursued 
by everyone on the grounds. He was be- 
coming winded, when a sharp turn in the 
road brought him in sight of the railroad- 
station only a few yards ahead. Thank 
heaven, there was a train there! But just 
as he redoubled his efforts, the bell 
clanged, and it began slowly to move out. 
With a despairing yell, Melancthon 
sprinted the last forty yards, and was 
pulled aboard the rear platform by a 
brakeman. As he leaned panting against 
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the car-door, he saw running down the 
road the entire asylum, led by the gaunt 
old racer, and pursued by the puffing 
and gesticulating Dr. d’Ipy, while the 
men around the station were swiftly de- 
ploying to head them off, as if they were 
used to performing this service for as 
hale and hearty a lot of tired-minded 
old gentlemen as one could meet in a 
day’s journey. 

Melancthon entered the car and sank 
weakly into a seat, trying to collect his 
thoughts while the conductor collected 
his fare to New York. Upon his arrival, 
in the drizzling shower that had suddenly 
shrouded the city, he made what speed 
he could to Harlem. He found the streets 
strangely deserted and his own block as 
peaceful as a family vault. So, after all, 
he hastily opined, his hall-bedroom was 
the quietest place he could have found. 
He went to it, and throwing himself on 
his bed fell into a troubled sleep. 

He awoke at last, and to his reluctantly 
returning consciousness, he seemed to be 
lying wounded on the field of battle 
while a fierce conflict raged over his help- 
less form. He rose and made his way 
gropingly to the window, the rays of the 
declining sun in his eyes, and there cling- 
ing weakly he saw that the shower had 
ceased and the street was swarming with 
youngsters busy fulminating the multi- 
farious devices of a patriotic bedlam. 

It was precisely at that moment that 
Melancthon conceived so truculent a re- 
sentment to Fate that reason forsook 
him. Two hours later he landed at Coney 
Island, a pilgrim to the Mecca of pande- 
monium. He had been feverishly impa- 
tient at the subterranean seclusion of the 
Subway and at the unexpectedly peaceful 
sail down the bay. But now he would 
mingle with the inane and ribald crowd 
on the Midway where there were shout- 
ings and catcalls and harsh laughter and 
blank cartridges shot off by roughs, and 
confetti thrown in one’s eye—no, he 
would do that afterward, for he had just 
time to reach the arena before the fire- 
works began. 

Once in his seat, Melancthon looked 
about upon the vast audience with the 
acrid complacency of the conformist. A 
few sporadic bombs and rockets heralded 
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the beginning of the show. Melancthon 
permitted himself a sardonic laugh. It 
had but escaped him when a blinding 
flash of lightning and a terrific rever 
beration of thunder compelled his. atten 
tion from puny human _ pyrotechnics. 
‘There was a general movement to leave 
the arena, in which, however, Melancthon 
took no part. Then a terrific downpour of 
wind-driven rain caught the multitude 
and spread the wildest confusion. 

like a man who scents his triumphal 
hour, Melancthon rose and plunged into 
the seething throng. Another flash and 
instantaneous explosion from on high 
was follewed by the extinguishing of all 
the lights in the place, and the crowd 
immediately became _ panic-stricken 
Screams and cries and calls from separ 
ated companions resounded all about, 
and the exits were blocked by confused 
and struggling masses. Thus Melanc 
thon, despite the vindictive abandon with 
which he had thrown himself into the 
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mélée, was swept hither and yon, and at 
last he became squeezed into a narrow 
space beneath one of the grand-stands. 
As he stumbled, panting, into this recess, 
he fell against a yielding form. 

“Oh!” it screamed. 

Could he mistake that voice even amid 
a tornado of sounds! 

“Louise!” he cried hoarsely above the 
uproar of the storm. 

Patient heaven, it was she! 

“Oh, Mellie, I’m so glad it’s you,” 
she sobbed and fell weeping on his shoul- 
der. “‘I came down with some stupid peo- 
ple to see the fireworks—and I’ve lost 
them—and I don’t care—and I’m all 
wet—and my hat’s ruined—and—oh, 


’ 


take me away from this awful place!’ 
Melancthon peered out into the now 
almost deserted arena. Then he placed 
his arm about her and said masterfully: 
“We will remain here for the present ; 
it is the first truly peaceful spot I have 
found to-day.” 
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Mrs. Ainsworth’s Alimony 


BY GERTRUDE LYNCH 


RS. AINSWORTH admitted, in 

silent communings of the spirit, 
that living on alimony was not the joy 
that the modish epigram: “It is better to 
have loved and got alimony than never 
to have loved at all,’’ would lead one to 
suppose. 

Thirty-five dollars, payable weekly, is 
not a munificent sum, but by sharing an 
apartment with a woman friend—lik 
herself alone in the world —and_ by 
a study of housekeeping and sartorial 
accomplishments, she found it quite pos 
sible to live the simple life with occa- 
sional lapses to prevent stagnation. When 
the Summer came, close on the heels of 
her return to her girlish freedom, she 
accepted an invitation to spend a couple 
of months with a cousin who had married 
well and whose invitation was delight 
fully free from patronage and pity, in 
which it differed from most of those 
which accentuated the first season of her 
grass-widowhood. 

She wrote her ex-husband, suggesting 
that, as she was to be away from the city 
for a long time, it might be well to send 
her alimony for the period stated, in ad- 
vance. 

This he agreed to do, causing her to 
wonder at his promptness, and to feel a 
little aggrieved that divorce should re- 
jvvenate in a man all his early virtues. 

She returned, after a delightful visit, 
penniless. The hot weather extravagances 
of wardrobe, tips, presents, and outings 
were responsible therefor. During the 
early days of Autumn, when she looked 
unexpected bills, moth-eaten garments, 
and bank-check stubs straight in the face, 
she recalled, all at once, a conversation 
with a certain week-end financier, with 
whom she had had a running flirtation. 
\ Prophet of Panic, he had confided to 
her, in strict confidence, the names of a 
number of banks he considered shaky. 


Among them was the one in which her 
husband kept an account large enough, 
at least, for her to draw on for her 
weekly sum. 

She realized that any 
the subject she might make to Charles 
would only bind him more closely to the 
medium of deposit he had selected. He 
had always pooh-poohed her opinions in 
such matters, as classified under that 
caption of ignorance which is supposed 
to be the heritage of every woman, and 
in moments, when he desired to be espe- 
cially unpleasant and had no just cause, 
insisted on looking over her weekly ac- 
counts and blue-penciling her errors. 

To her companion, her reticence 
seemed to be due to the importance of 
making over gowns; in reality she was, 
for the first time since her divorce, aware 
of the precarious condition of her seem- 
ing prosperity. She was on a precipice 
edged with flowers and, in case of a false 
step, the flowers, pleasant as they were 
to contemplate, would be of little real 
value. 


suggestion on 


If her income were represented by an 
interest in government-bonds or first 
mortgages—those safeguards for weak- 
ness—she could face any perplexity of 
the future with an absolutely unruffled 
mein; if the investment from which she 
drew her livelihood were in Chemical 
stock, she would have willingly ex- 
changed a few dollars a week for the 
security of that exclusive holding; even 
the certainty of a savings-bank would 
not have been outside the pale of her 
respect. But to feel that the only plank 
upholding her in this trying state of 
semi-widowhood was embodied in the 
personality of an individual who might, 
at any moment, become involved in some 
transaction which would make the pay- 
ment of her alimony an impossibility, 
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even by the dragnet of the law, was dis 
tressing. She had a firm conviction that 
the reason Charles had responded so 
quickly to her suggestion of a payment 
in advance was due to the guilty knowl- 
edge that, left to the allurements of 
race-tracks and roof-gardens, he might 
not be able to meet his obligations with 
that promptness which was designed to 
show the partner of his one-time joys and 
sorrows what a mere bagatelle he con- 
sidered her legal claim, in the onward 
path of his financial success. 

She determined to write and ask him 
to send her this sum every week, by mes- 
senger, in the form of greenbacks. She 
would give as a reason for this cautious 
move, the only excuse that would appeal 
to him, a feminine dislike to banking 
methods and her inability to cope with 
the same successfully. 

Her note was a masterpiece of Machia 
vellian craft. She rehearsed two pathetic 
scenes with tradespeople who had in- 
sulted her by their suspicions. She also 
stated that a bank had returned the piece 
of paper she had forgotten to endorse, 
with curt comment. She played directly 
to the chivalry which is popularly sup- 
posed to lie dormant in every male breast. 

Above and beyond all other forms of 
wifely devotion, Charles had liked her 
to admit his superiority, not only in mat- 
ters where brute strength was in question, 
but in those subtler affairs of finesse 
where mental acumen is the only stan- 
dard. The pleasantest hours of their later 
married life had been those when she had 
deliberately laid out a campaign of flat- 
tery and had attributed to him the beauty 
of an Apollo, the skill of a diplomat, 
and a future only bounded on its four 
sides by his own wishes. It is true he had 
brushed these compliments aside, but he 
had done so in a manner which, to the 
merest tyro, suggested a belief in her 
clairvoyance. 

She read her letter through twice; 
once for surety of phrase, once for semi- 
colons—the semi-colon being his one lit- 
erary tendency. Just as she was about to 
put her signature to it, her eye chanced 
to fall on a black-headed article in the 
morning-paper, which introduced an elo- 
quent description of the elopement of an 
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vthce-boy with a valuable package en- 
trusted to him. 

She tore the letter into bits and threw 
them into the waste-paper basket. 

If a messenger should prove recreant 
in her case, she knew that she would 
never be able to convince Charles of her 
statement of fact, for a few peccadilloes 
in her married life would be remembered 
and quoted—incidents where truth had 
been sacrificed momentarily for the pleas- 
ures of the imagination. She recalled 
these tergiversations with a slight flush 
of shame. 

It was evident that she would have to 
accept the dangerous currents of the 
present rather than the unknown and 
uncharted seas of other maps. 


It was while she was in this mood of 
anxiety that Misfortune which, like 
Death, prefers a shining mark, redoubled 
her attentions. 

At a dinner-party planned both by 
Mrs. Duncan, her flat-mate, and herself, 
one of the partie carrée, an old friend 
who had known her since childhood and 
who felt free to speak of the days of her 
married life as he might those of her 
kindergarten or first season, as merely 
representing a phase of life through 
which she had safely passed, remarked 
that he had seen Charles steering a new 
machine. 

‘“He’s the most reckless chauffeur I 
ever saw,” he ended pleasantly, helping 
himself to salted nuts and biting them 
between the syllables of his remarks. 

“Some day,” mark my words, “he'll 
turn a corner just a little bit more reck- 
lessly than usual and will land on his 
head. I wish you could have seen him. 
The most congested part of Thirty-fourth 
Street. You might have thought he was 
on the Rumsen Road. Always did like 
Charles, but we’ve agreed, haven’t we, 
that he needs a keeper?” 

She said something in response to this 
pleasantry and tried to continue her din- 
ner, but the broiled mushrooms seemed 
all at once to taste like rubber overshoes 
and the toast choked her. 

As they were preparing for bed, Mrs. 
Duncan spoke a little sharply, as was her 
wont when things went wrong, a bal- 
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368 THE 
ancing of accounts that friends who share 
bed and board have to endure for the 
privilege of the lessening of expense. 

“T never saw you so stupid, my dear. 
You were like a stick all the 
How do you ever expect to get another 
husband that Men come to be 
amused ; they don’t care to attend a fun 
tion that’s as slow as a hearse. here was 
Harry Hatfield, the very man for you to 
marry, as unlike Charles as can be. Fk 
told me the first time he met you he 
thought you were simply charming, but 
you didn’t wear well. He supposed it was 
your unhappy marital experience. It’s all 
very well for a single woman to be quiet 
and reserved, men think her modest and 
shy, but it wont do for a widow. They 
claim she is brooding over her past and 
regretting it.”’ 

She had never mentioned to Mrs. Dun 
can the underlying anxiety of her life, 
for one rarely takes the nearest and dear- 
est into the innermost sanctums of the 
confessional, for fear of the critical ob 
servations sure to follow in moments of 
reaction. At these amenities she only 
yawned and pretended an indifference to 
Mr. Hatfield, which she realized it would 
be quite possible to feel after a longer 
acquaintance. 


evening. 


way? 


In her own room, she gave herself up 
to the misery of reflection. Any morning, 
now, the newspaper might contain the 
account of another automobile-accident, 
which would mean little to the devour- 
ers of these sensational episodes, but to 
her would represent the cutting off of 
her income, the sacrifice of the pleasant 
life of the little apartment, which left 
much to be desired in the way of com- 
panionship, but more than compensated 
for this by its atmosphere of freedom 
from masculine exaction. 

There was no possible doubt on the 
subject. He might, at that very moment, 
be lying mangled in a hospital. He was 
sure to take every chance to outstrip any 
and everything on the road. At the very 
least he would be arrested continually 
and his business would suffer in conse- 
quence. She had visions of her alimony 
being used to pav fines for excessive 
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She did not sleep that night nor many 
following, and every time the door-bell 
rang she jumped as if she had received 
an electric-shock. 

Just as her nerves had reached the 
breaking-point, she chanced to meet the 
friend, whose pleasant tidings concern- 
ing Charles, as chauffeur, was respon- 
sible for her unhappiness. They stood on 
a windy corner while he explained in 
detail the fact that he had forgotten to 
mention, in intervening meetings, that the 
machine Charles was ‘driving was not his 
own but belonged to a friend who had 
met with an-accident and that he was 
merely taking it to the nearest garage. 
lie further relieved the anxiety, of which 
he was ignorant, by adding the pleasing 
fact that Charles had confided to him 
that he was deadly afraid of the role of 
amateur chauffeur, and that he would 
not try it again for any consideration. 

She walked home as if on air. That 
evening, at a small reception, her hilarity 
was so insistent that, later, Mrs. Duncan, 
with her mouth full of hairpins, told her 
that she considered her conduct quite 
impossible for a woman in her position ; 
that she had already subjected herself to 
criticism, and twice that evening she— 
Mrs. Duncan—had been told in signifi- 
cant accents that the speaker guessed 
poor Mr. Ainsworth had reasons and had 
behaved like a gentleman.” 

“It wont do,” ended her companion 
tersely, “for a woman in your position 
to show a lack of feeling. An unmarried 
woman has a right to be as vivacious as 
she pleases, but for a widow to exhibit 
such superficiality means that she has 
been incapable of appreciating the seri- 
ousness of her past.” 


A week later, she was looking out of 
the window, just as the light of the late 
afternoon was turning to a soft gray the 
acute angles and ugly outlines of neigh- 
boring buildings. A few baby snow- 
flakes acted as messengers to her thought 
that Winter was near at hand. She was 
accustomed, at this hour, while the tea 
was being served, to enjoy the view from 
the height of the ten-story building, and 
to think of it as the work of an artist who 
had rubbed his finger over the completed 























MRS. 


canvas. lo-night, for the first time, it 
had lost its charm. 

Winter has its prosaic Charles 
had always been lax about putting on 
his flannels, and considering the fact that 
he had suffered one attack of pneumonia 
and that the second was always more dan- 
gerous, she feared for him. She recalled 
how she had argued with him the pre 
ceding season, and that he had fought 
her suggestion until a heavy cold had 
made him amenable. He protested that 
he was thinner skinned than most of his 
kind, and that the touch of wool irritated 
him to the point of distraction. She also 
recalled that, in the Autumn-houseclean- 
ing, she had come across two brand new 
suits that had been forgotten by him, and 
that she had hidden them carefully away 
—she wondered where. 

She could not take a moment’s peace 
until they were located. There might be 
a cold-snap in the night; it always came 
unexpectedly. Delay might invite Death. 
There was a theatre-party and supper on 
the tapis, and with the apartment clear, 
she could look for them at her ease. She 
told Mrs. Duncan that she had changed 
her mind in regard to the evening’s en- 
tertainment, and met the snappy asser- 
tion that she was always spoiling others’ 
pleasure by her caprices, with what she 
considered wonderful forbearance. She 
thanked her good-fortune that she had 
never betrayed the underlying motive of 
her conduct, and realized that sarcasm 
which would be her fate if it were dis- 
covered that she had given up a box- 
party and supper at Delmonico’s to look 
for the lost flannels of a divorced spouse. 

She tied them neatly in a small bundle 
by a pink string and dispatched them by 
messenger. In their folds she slipped a 
tiny note reminding Charles of his ten- 
dency to coughs and colds, and begging 
him to wear them, in memory of the 
past. 

They came back without a line, an m- 
sult to her thoughtfulness—which would 
not have occurred if he had not opened 
the package in his office with an expan- 
sive gesture, in the presence of a pretty, 
newly acquired stenographer, who picked 
up the unfolded note, saw the feminine 
handwriting and the “Loving Maud,” 
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and resigned her position immediately, 
having accepted it on the understanding 
that he had no feminine connections, her 
last position having been rendered unen 
durable by a jealous wife. 

Charles’ brutality made her miserable 
for days, during which time she met the 
accusations of Mrs. Duncan, with tears 
or smiles, as mood determined. She was 
obliged to admit, however, in her self 
communings, that satirical com- 
ments had a foundation of fact. Her 
brooding on the subject of alimony did 
not leave her mind free for the receptive 
impressions that make a woman a charm- 
ing companion. Men who admired her at 
one time, at another found her absent- 
minded. One, in particular, who had dis- 
played a more than cursory interest, had 
been seriously angered by her turning 
from him, in the midst of a tender pas- 
sage, to listen eagerly to the words of a 
callow physician who was explaining at 
length to a bored room-full his reasons 
for assuming that the winter was to be 
especially hard on those who were sensi- 
tive to /a grippe and kindred diseases. 


these 


Later, rumors came to her that Charles 
was paying devoted attention to a beau- 
tiful woman who had been a member of 
a clique with whom she had been more or 
less affiliated before her divorce. While 
she admitted the power of those attrac- 
tions, and realized that any feeling be- 
tween the two would be temporary in its 
character, owing to the woman’s well 
known extravagance, the mere fact that 
such a state of affairs existed was cause 
for renewed anxiety. The woman, she 
knew, accepted a largess of generosity 
as her due ; for reward, one might see her 
—surrounded by rivals. 

Mrs. Ainsworth had never resented 
this attitude in any other woman, but she 
felt differently now, and admitted that 
while a single man might bear the drains 
on his purse represented by auto-trips, 
expensive dinners, unlimited credit at 
the florist’s, for a man like Charles, it 
was absurd. She could not see her ali- 
mony wasted in such fruitless ways. 

There was but one avenue of escape. 
She saw it when another attack of insom- 
nia made her brain reel with the clear 
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lucidity of its conclusions. [here was no 
way out of the difficulty except by sac- 
rificing Hewson on the altar of need. 
Hewson was a cheerer of solitary hours. 
He always told an attractive woman, five 
minutes after he met her, that she need 
employ no wiles for his undoing, as he 
was immune. Hewson was the one man 
with whom she felt at ease to talk in jest 
or to relapse into solitary musings; he 
had been for years a devoted friend and 
against whom and herself there had 
never been a breath of that gossip which 
is always ready to surround the most in- 
nocent actions of a divorced woman. To 
lose Hewson meant to lose all the jolly 
good times she did not care to accept 
from another. To lose Hewson or to lose 
her alimony ; there could be but one con- 
clusion. She fought the necessity many 
days, pale faced and wide-eyed, then suc- 
cumbed. 

She arranged a dinner and brought 
Hewson and the woman of Charles’ in- 
fatuation together. Hewson succumbed 
with the same rapidity that had marked 
his predecessors. 

Two weeks later she met him, by 
chance. He apologized for his neglect, 
stammered when he tried to mention the 
siren’s name carelessly, and admitted 
that the most hide-bound is not invulner 
able. A month later his engagement was 
announced. 

She congratulated herself sadly on her 
acumen. It is true she had saved her ali- 
mony from the pit of American Beauty 
roses and after-theatre-suppers, but the 
sacrifice had cost her dear. If she did not 
herself realize it fully, Mrs. Duncan left 
her but a short time in doubt. 

“When you have lived as long as I 
have,” she said, as she read aloud the 
news of the marriage, “‘you will study to 
keep people apart, instead of bringing 
them together. That was the most ama- 
teurish thing I have ever known you to 
do. No man can say that he met his fate 
at my dinner-table, and it keeps me guess- 
ing to find people who will entertain each 
other temporarily and will be sure to be 
enemies on longer acquaintance. Hewson 
was the best friend you ever had. He 
paid you just enough attention to pique 
other men, but not enough to frighten 


them away—a rare quality. He has a 
mint of money, too. You certainly flew 
in the face of Providence, that time.” 

Mosaiced into these unpleasant expe- 
riences, an overheard conversation left its 
imprint of irritation. It was at the end 
of the season, and screened by a portiére, 
she listened with burning cheeks while 
two of the season’s buds discussed their 
social impressions. 

“There is no happier way of living,” 
said one, “than by alimony. If I were 
sure of that result, I’d marry to-morrow. 
Think of it! There is absolutely no 
worry, a perennial bank-account, and all 
the freedom that comes with the prefix.” 

“You wouldn't say that,” answered her 
vis-a-vis, “if you had noticed Mrs. Ains- 
worth. I never saw anyone go off so in 
looks. She seems worried to death. Do 
you suppose she really cared for him? 
They say women sometimes do—after 
their divorce.” 

“You can’t be sure of that,” said Bud 
No. 2, as the ball of conversation rico- 
chetted. “‘It may only be that the succes- 
sor does not come along quick enough.” 


When she learned, early in the Sum- 
mer, that Charles was going to Europe, 
it seemed to her that her cup of misery 
was overfull. She had been obliged to tell 
Mrs. Duncan her secret fear, realizing 
that her recurrent fits of irritability de 
manded some explanation. 

Mrs. Duncan looked upon herself as 
one whonr Fate has selected to prevent 
the growth of self-esteem. When trouble 
loomed she was mild as milk. Her sym- 
pathy was so acute that Mrs. Ainsworth 
regretted many times her former reti- 
cence. 

“If he goes, Ethel,” she plainted, “it’s 
all over. I’ve looked at the calendar, and 
there’s a full moon on that date. He'll 
find a pretty girl on board or one he 
thinks is pretty; it isn’t quite the same 
thing, but he thinks it is.” 

The result of this confession and sym- 
pathy was that the Celtic loyalty of 
Mary, the maid-of-all-work, who had 
followed Charles into what Mrs. Ains- 
worth always spoke of as “his exile,” was 
used as a lever. Mary was told that he 
might never return and promised, with 























Hibernian that he should never 
go. It was her habit to rouse him in the 
morning when she came to clear up and 
make his coffee, her unvarying punctu- 
ality taking the place of an alarm-clock. 
She agreed to arrive on the fateful morn, 
too late for him to catch his steamer. 

But when Mary lagged along, she 
found that he had been roused by an 
agreement with “Central.” The last view 
of the receding shore that Charles took 
into the deeps was a background of his 
wife’s white face, as she watched him go, 
doubtful of Mary’s promise and Mrs. 
Duncan’s optimism. 


vigor, 


His vacation was not a success. Scarce- 

ly had he started before a storm came up 
and he sprained his ankle on the com- 
panionway, during a sudden lurch. There 
was no pretty girl to tend him, only a 
company of W.C.T.U’s; and he was un- 
able to join the friends with whom he 
expected to travel on the other side. He 
had the conscience of a sick man. He had 
neglected to send his former wife her 
alimony, intending to lump it on his re- 
turn, and the vision of her drawn look 
would haunt him, in spite of himself. 
- He took passage back a month earlier 
than he had intended and, while smoking 
solitary cigars, found himself wondering 
if Mrs. Ainsworth’s anxiety concerning 
his health, second marriage, and Euro- 
pean trip was in any respect due to a 
return of the sentiment which marked 
their days of courtship and early married 
life. 

On his arrival, he took a cab to her 
residence, where he found her suffering 
from nervous collapse, her only interest 
in life the perusal of the Paris editions 
of the Herald and incoming steamer- 
lists. She faced the horror of being a 
wage-earner, one of the class whom all 
men respect and most avoid. Dreary per- 
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spectives of Old Ladies’ Homes filled up 
the picture of visions of a second mar 
riage with an exaggerated edition of 
Charles at his worst. 

When she saw him she believed that 
she was haunted by an hallucination and 
waved him aside with a horror-struck ex- 
pression. He caught her hands in his 
and explained his alimony neglects. This 
explanation naturally led to others, for 
when a man begins to admit his errors, 
there is no possible way to stop him until 
exhaustion intervenes. 

Mrs. Duncan found her looking ten 
years younger, gazing at a check for ali- 
mony due. Irritated by such overpower- 
ing joy, her normal proclivities asserted 
themselves. 

“Why don’t you marry him again?” 
she asked, intending to be satirical. 
“You'll only have the same old trouble 
if you don’t, just as soon as he gets over 
this attack of remorse.” 

“He certainly has improved wonder- 
fully,” murmured the convalescent, while 
avoiding the rendezvous sought by the 
shrewd eyes, while a smile, suggestive of 
faded orange blossoms and the Lohen- 
grin Wedding March with variations 
illumined her flushed face. 


A month later the question of alimony 
was permanently settled by a ceremony 
before an alderman at the city hall, where 
Mrs. Duncan acted as bridesmatron and 
held a large bouquet, behind which she 
whispered while Charles fingered a large 
roll of bills, 

“If you ever want to come back, re- 
member you can.” 

Mrs. Ainsworth, remembering the wor- 
ries of the past year shook her head, 
decidedly. 

“T never shall,’”’ she answered, as one 
who has chosen the least unpleasant of 
two offered paths. 
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Rose o’ The World 


BY W. CAREY WONDERLY 


Author of ‘‘The Heart of Dixie,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BLANCHE V. FISHER 


| was Kitty Oliver who first told me 
that mother was an actress. | was at 
her birthday-luncheon and we were all 
playing games and having such a jolly 
time, when suddenly Kitty’s brother pro 
posed telling fortunes. So he began with 
Dorothy Cuyler, and when he counted 
the buttons on her frock, the last button 
was thief, and as Dorothy—when she 
grew up, of course—had to marry a thief, 
she cried. For naturally Dorothy didn’t 
want to marry such a person, and neither 
did she want her father to be one. So she 
cried and loudly. 

Then Kitty’s big sister Alice kissed 
Dorothy and Alice’s fiancé kissed her, 
too, and Dorothy felt better—at least 
she smiled and wanted to have her for- 
tune told over again. But as it would 
come to thief again, everybody said “No.” 
and I asked them to tell mine. 

So Kitty’s brother 
counted the buttons 
on the back of my nice 
white frock. There are 
dozens of them, and 
he had to say the 
rhyme over many 
times before it came 
to rich man. 

‘Betty’s going to 
marry a rich man!” 
cried Kitty, and she 
kissed me. 

“Jack counted two 
buttons for one but- 
ton so Bettina Living- 
ston could marry a 
rich man,” pouted 
Dorothy. “And I’m 
angry; it wasn't 
fair!” 

“But I didn’t at 
all,” cried Jack, and 
really he didn’t, for 





Kitty counted them over again herself. 

“Oh, Dorothy, you mustn’t say that!” 
big sister Alice said, and Mr. Westervelt 
—that’s the name of the fiancé—laughed 
as if he enjoyed it immensely, though 
why I can’t see myself. 

“T didn’t mean to be ugly and I’m 
sorry,” whimpered Dorothy, so Jack con 
tinued my fortune. 

“And your father’s a lawyer, Betty!’ 
he cried triumphantly, after another 
counting. 

“Oh, Jack, s—sh—h—h—! Betty’s 
father is dead,”’ whispered Kitty, but you 
could hear her whisper all over the room, 
and it somehow made me feel so very 
cold and queer. 

“Then Betty’s mother’s a lawyer,”’ said 
Jack. 

“No, Betty’s mother is an actress,” 
corrected Kitty with a funny giggle. 

It was the first time 
I had ever heard any 
one say that Mother 
was an actress, and it 
kind of frightened me ; 
I didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry, and | 
wanted to go straight 
home to Ruth. 

“Oh—h—h!” cried 
Dorothy Cuyler. “Is 
she an actress, Betty ?” 

I hesitated, then I 
replied: ‘Mother is a 
gentlewoman; Ruth 
says so and Ruth 
knows.”’ 

“Betty’s mother is 
stunning. Brother 
Ralph has seen her 
play—oh, many times 
—and he says so and 
Brother Ralph knows, 
too,” spoke Marjorie. 
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[ never did like Marjorie. 
She is a scarecat and can’t 
begin to spin a top or shoot 
a marble, and then she has 
one of those “ Teddy bears,” 
think of that! ‘Teddy 
bears” are so passé! and 
Kitty and | didn’t want to 
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and me whenever she wants 
to. 
didn’t mind _ be- 


thinking 


But I 
cause | 
something else. 

“Ruth,” I said, ‘‘tell me, 
what is Mother?” 

Ruth stopped what she 


was of 


ask her to luncheon only was doing and_ turned 
Kitty’s mother — said it Dr ae quickly around. “Why, what 
wouldn’t be nice nor lady- >, | es do you mean, Miss Betty?” 
like to slight her ray she asked. 

“Marjorie Tylour,” I be- \ ¥- “Is Mother an actress, 
gan, “of course Mother is “Sa ad Ruth?” I demanded. 
stunning, everybody knows 7 + “My dear child! Who on 
that she is stunning, but if \ \\ \ earth put that notion into 
either you or your brother I\ \ your head?” she fumed. 
say that she is—why, Ill Lt \ Ax “That comes of letting you 

1’1]—”’ J ] 3} go over to the Olivers. I 

“Betty, dear, don't,” said ‘ we told your mother they were 
Alice, putting her arm not our kind, but Miss Nina 
around me and drawing me is that headstrong—! Who 
to her so nice and comfy. | Teddy bears are so fas told you that your mother 


looked up at the fiancé, but 

he only smiled and didn’t seem to care, 
o I snuggled closer. ‘Marjorie didn’t 
mean anything but what was nice and 
complimentary,” went on. “You 
mustn’t act naughty when we’ve all had 
such a pleasant afternoon, dear.” 

And I felt and | knew 
Mother would be ashamed of me, too. 
So I begged Marjorie’s pardon, although 
! really hadn’t said just what I would do 
to her or her brother; I had only thought 
if 


she 


so ashamed 


After that I went home. 

I live in a big yellow apartment-house 
just across the park and Alice and Mr. 
Westervelt walked over with me. In the 
lobby they said good-by, after putting 
me in Tompkins’ care—Tompkins is the 
elevator-man’s name—and they went out 


and sat on a bench in the park, for I 
watched and saw them. But’s it’s not 
much fun watching if you can’t hear 


what people are saying, so I slipped into 
the elevator and had Tompkins take me 
up to Mother’s suite on the fourth floor. 

Ruth was just getting readv to go over 
to the Oliver’s for me, and she scolded 
because I staved so late. Ruth was Moth- 
er’s nurse and later on, when I came to 
Mother. she was mine, and so she thinks 
she can scold and punish ‘both Mother 


was an actress, Miss Betty 2” 

“Is she, Ruth?” I questioned. 

“Miss Betty— Why wont vou take 
sense ?”’ she said shaking her old gray 
head sorrowfully. 

I walked over and sat down at the 
pretty oriel window. “If you wont tell 
me, very well,’ I answered her. “I shall 
ask Harry when he comes to-morrow— 
he will tell me.” 

“Mr. Cochran is a gentleman, and 
gentlemen never tell tales,” snapped 
Ruth, and that was all she would say 
about it. 

But I knew it now. I felt that it was 
true, that Mother was an actress. 

It was hard to believe, for Dorothy 
Cuyler says—and I used to think so— 
that all actresses have blonde hair and 
poodles and electric-cabs and lots and 
lots of men to see them. Now, 
Mother’s hair is nice and brown and 
silky—mine is blonde like father’s was, 
Ruth says—and Mother doesn’t like 
small dogs and she doesn’t keep an elec- 
tric-hansom, although she and I ride in 
the park in one—it’s Harry’s machine 
and he lets us have it—quite often of a 
morning. And as for men, why, no other 
man than Harry ever comes to see us, 
and Harry doesn’t count—he’s always 
there like Ruth and Mother’s maids. 
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| gave him the address 








Still, I know Mother is an actress; I feel 
it way down inside of me. 

And it is because of that I rarely see 
Mother except of a morning or some- 
times at luncheon or on Sunday. She 
never reads to me or tells me things like 
Kitty Oliver’s mother does—not that I'd 
change for Kitty’s mother, never! But | 
get tired of Ruth always, and I can’t 
talk to her like I could to Mother. Still, 
it is hard to believe, all of it, because 
Mother hasn’t blonde hair and_ she 
doesn’t like poodles and those are the 
hall-marks, Dorothy says, of an actress. 

“Where is Mother now ?” I asked Ruth 
presently. 

“Your mother is out—she went an 
hour ago,” answered Ruth without look- 
ing at me. 

“Did Fifine and Louise go with her?” 

“Yes, Miss Betty—why ?” 





Fifine and Louise are Mother’s maids. 
They are French and French maids are 
another sure sign, Dorothy says—I had 
forgotten them before. 

I sat for a long time at the window 
and watched the sky and the park and the 
lights on the motors and thought. There 
were many things now that I understood 
which before seemed so queer to me. Be- 
cause Mother was an actress she was 
always away at night, and because she 
was an actress I hadn’t a mother like 
Kitty’s and Jack’s mother. Not that I’d 
change Mother for anybody, but it just 
made me feel very lonely. And _ then, 
after a little, it grew dark, and the elec- 
tric-lamps in the park began to sputter, 
and the horns to honk! honk! on the 
motors returning from Claremont. 

On Sunday evenings Mother and I 
had often sat in the window and watched 
and listened, but only on Sunday—the 
other evenings I sat alone or with Ruth. 
I watched the stars shine out through 
the blue, and I began to count them to 
keep from thinking about—some things 
—and then suddenly I thought of Harry. 
I would go to Harry; Harry would un- 
derstand. 

I peeped over my shoulder but Ruth 
was busy in the dining-room—I could 
hear her scolding the cook—so I went 
out and got my coat and hat and stole 
softly out and into the hall. There, | 
slipped my coat on and fixed my hat and 
then got into the elevator and had Tomp- 
kins take me down to the first floor. 

I didn’t stop in the corridors or the 
lobby, although I saw the Carpentier 
girls with their nice English governess 
just coming in from a walk in the park, 
but hurried on out the great entrance- 
doors to the front steps, where I stopped. 
A number of hansoms and coupés were 
standing in the square, so I called a 
driver and had him bring his hansom up 
to the door. I gave him the address of 
Harry’s apartment and he politely helped 
me into the cab. 

At first it was very strange to be rid- 
ing along in a cab at night all by one’s 
self. We cut across the park and turned 
into the avenue where the horse fell into 
a nice, steady gait, his hoofs clicking 
beautifully on the asphalt. And there 
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were hundreds of other hansoms and 
motors as well dashing up and down, in 
and out, until it made one’s head ache 
just to look at them. I was a little glad, 
though sorry, too, when we stopped in 
front of the apartment-house where Har- 
ry lives and the driver swung open the 
gates to let me get out. 

But I didn’t get out. I did as Mother 
had done the time I went with her in the 
electric-cab to see Harry. I gave the 
driver one of my Mother’s cards and told 
him to have it sent up to Mr. Cochran. 
While he was gone I sat still and watched 
the people. There were not so many now 
—Harry lives just off the Avenue and 
in a beautifully appointed apartment. I 
like Harry. After Mother I like him best 
of all. 

Presently the driver came hurrying 
down to my hansom and after him Ed- 
wards, Harry’s man. 

“Oh, you, Miss Betty,” he said, bowing 
politely. “I thought it was your mother, 
Mrs. Livingston ; there is nothing wrong, 
I hope, miss?” 

“Oh, no, nothing wrong, Edwards,” 
I returned. “I want to see Mr. Cochran 
please, that’s all.” 

“I’m sorry that Mr. Cochran’s not in, 
miss,” Edwards replied apologetically. 
as if it were his own fault that Harry 
was not at home. 

I was very disappointed and a bit sorry 
I had come. Ruth would scold terribly 
when I returned home, I knew. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Cochran 
is, Edwards?” I hazarded. “At one of 
his clubs, do you think ?” 

Edwards hesitated a moment, search- 
ing my face with his mild blue eyes. 

“Well, I hardly think you’ll find him 
at the club to-night, miss,” he said, at 
last. “You see, to-night Mrs. Liv—your 
moth—you see, to-night a new play is to 
be put on and—it’s quite likely Mr. 
Cochran is there to see it, miss.” 

“Thank you, Edwards,” I returned. 
“And which theatre is the play to be 
produced at, please ?” 

“The Comedy Theatre, I think, miss,’ 
he answered, quite gravely. 

I thanked him, told the driver to turn | 
into the avenue again, and presently we 
were clicking along over the asphalt. 
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Ihen I spoke up the tube and told the 
man to drive me to the Comedy Theatre. 

So he turned the horse’s head and we 
drove through a side street and out into 
Broadway—Broadway, one great open 
space of electric-light and people. It al- 
most blinded me, and my heart thumped 
so madly that I was frightened and 
wanted Ruth. 

We drove recklessly through the 
crowds, with the din of car-bells and 
motor-horns almost deafening me. Every 
moment I expected to be tumbled out 
into the street, but I was afraid to shut 
my eyes because I didn’t know what 
might happen. 

A little farther on I saw a clock ina 
shop-window, and the time was a little 
after eight o’clock. I had been gone two 
hours—oh, wouldn’t Ruth scold—per- 
haps she would tell Mother although she 
didn’t generally because she didn’t like 
to worry her. 

Suddenly we came to a dead stop. Our 
cab had been caught in a block. Several 
policemen ran right and left, and shouted 
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other, and the car 
bells clanged and the 
people only laughed 
and hurried on. 

Then something 
made me raise my 
eyes, and directly be- 
fore me, staring me in 
the face, was a huge 
electric-sign and a 
number of little elec- 
tric-bulbs spelled 
this: 


NINA LIVINGSTON 


IN 


“THE ( ROSSING”’ 


[ sat perfectly still, 
unable to take my eyes 
off of the sign and the 
name — my mother’s 
name. Then, as I 
looked the lights went 
out,and the name disappeared altogether. 

I turned and leaned back against the 
cushions of the cab, and when the block 
was straightened out, I spoke to the man 
and told him to drive me back home 
again. I felt so queer and shaky and I 
wanted to go to bed, I wanted—Ruth— 
anvybody—only some one. 

It seemed as if I never would get home 
again. The horse just crept along and 
the driver didn’t seem to bother a bit, so 
by the time we stopped before the apart- 
ment-house in which we—Mother and I 

-live, I felt all puffed up and funny 
and I almost wanted to cry. Almost, but 
I really didn’t, because little girls who 
have been all the way from Forty-second 
street to the Plaza by themselves don’t 
cry on the least provocation. Still I was 
glad to be home. 

I went right up to our apartment and 
there, just think of it! was Mother. And 
she was crying, too, crying all dressed in 
her Russian sables as if she had just come 
in from the street. Ruth was wringing 
her hands and talking for dear life, and 


in the doorway stood Fifine and Louise 


silent, and with faces a yard long. 
“Mother!” I cried. “Oh, Mother, what 
is wrong?” 
For a little there was silence, then 
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Ruth flew at me and 
Mother took me in her 
arms and cried and 
cried and kissed me, 
oh so many times. And 





I cried, too, why, | 
don’t know, but I just 
couldn’t help it and 
then it seemed so 
lovely to have Mother 




















at home with me. 
“Oh my baby, my 
’ sobbed Moth- 
er. “‘Where have you 
been, dearest, where ?” 
And then I told 
Mother all about it— 
what Kitty Oliver’s 
brother had said, and 
how Ruth had re- 
fused to tell me any- 
thing, and how at last 




















I told him mother wanted hin I had determined to 


go to Harry — Harry 
who is always so good and kind and who 
knows everything. I love Harry and I 
believe Harry loves me and I told Mother 
that also. Whereupon she kissed me again. 

Then Mother let Fifine take her furs 
and Louise untied her beautiful kid 
boots, and all the time I sat just as close 
beside her as I possibly could and all 
the time she held my hand in hers and 
kept pressing it—oh so gently! It was 
lovely. 

After a little Mother went into her 
dressing-room with her maids to change 
her gown for a negligee, and I stayed with 
Ruth, who was preparing a little lunch- 
eon for us. At first Ruth was silent and 
cross, but presently she thawed out and 
told me what brought Mother home so 
early. 

It was I. Think of it, Mother had come 
home because she thought I was lost. She 
had refused to go on and play in her new 
play because Ruth had telephoned her 
that I had been away from home for two 
hours and nobody knew where I had 
gone. And this because of me, and I had 
thought that Mother was—not like Kitty 
Oliver’s mother or Dorothy’s or Mar- 
jorie’s! I could have cried my eyes out, 
because of my own smallness—I don’t 
deserve such a mother as mine. 























It seems that when Ruth couldn’t find 
me, she bustled about and had the whole 
house up looking for me, and then, after 
a bit, when it grew later she became wor- 
ried and telephoned to Harry. Harry 
wasn’t at called up the 
Comedy Theatre and spoke to Mother. 
Mother was just going to the wings when 
Ruth told her. The orchestra was play- 
ing, the critics were all out front, and 
the house was packed, but Mother didn’t 
hesitate a moment. She had the audience 
dismissed, and although her manager 
fussed and fumed, she got a motor-cab 
and came right home as fast as ever she 
could. And she scolded Harry and told 
him it was all his fault that I had gotten 
lost. She said that between her work at the 
theatre and him she had forgotten and 
neglected me. But that’s not true. Mother 
has never neglected me; I’ve always had 
everything I wanted—except, perhaps. 
Mother—and now I’m going to have her, 
too—always! It is like some wonderful 
dream. 

She had driven Harry from her, Ruth 
told me, and he had 
gone away almost 
ready to cry. She 
that she never 
wanted to see him 
again, and when she 
told him that, Ruth 
says, Harry looked * 
so white and queer 
that she was fright- 


home, so she 


said 


ened. But he went 
away and Mother 
even wouldn't say 


good-by to him. 

Now Mother is 
Mother, the dearest, 
sweetest mother in 
the world, but she 
was a bit cross with 
Harry, I think. I 
love Harry—he has 
such nice eyes and 
such a jolly laugh 
and he always looks 
at Mother as if she 
were a queen. So 
while Ruth wasn’t 
watching, I slipped 
to the telephone and 
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We're all of us goin 
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called up his apartment. He was there 
and he recognized my voice, because he 
asked me how Mother was—as if it was 
Mother who had been lost and not I! | 
replied that Mother was very well, and 
thanked him, and then | told him to come 
right up—that Mother wanted him. Of 
course, Mother didn’t say she wanted 
him, but I kind of believe that she really 
did—the place seems so funny without 
Harry and his nice, jolly laugh. 

Well, he got here in a jiffy—almost 
before one could say Jack Robinson. 
How he did it, I don’t know, but in a 
twinkling he was in our apartment, and 
then I opened the door and sent him in 
to Mother who was alone in the library. 

After a while, a long, long while, when 
| had almost come to the conclusion that 
| was forgotten entirely, Harry opened 
the door and called me and I ran into 
the library and straight into Mother’s 
arms. And Mother kissed me and cried 
a little and said that we were all going 
into the country together, she and Harry 


and I. And best of all, she was never 
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voing to the theatre again but was al- 
ways, always, always going to stay at 
home with me. 

Then Harry whispered something to 
her and mother shook her head and said: 
“No, you tell,” and so Harry told me— 
he and Mother were going to be married 
and we were all of us going to be happy 
—always. 

While we were in the country, and 


after I got used to calling Harry “Fath 


er,’ | wrote this about our little romance. 
When | read it to Mother and Harry 
and asked them what I should call it, 
Mother cried a bit and suggested I call 
it “The Crossing,” after her play that 
she never played in, I suppose, but Harry 
laughed—and he does laugh beautifully 
—and said name it “Rose o’ the World.” 
So “Rose o’ the World” I have named it, 
because that is just what my Mother 
surely is. 


The Wooing of Witherspoon 


BY GRACE M. REMICK 


UGUSTUS WITHERSPOON 

leaned against the shelves and 
fanned himself, languidly. It was a hot 
afternoon in May, and the store, usually 
well-filled, seemed almost deserted. It 
was rare for Augustus to be idle, for be- 
ing the head of the muslin-counter and a 
born salesman, he was frequently busy 
with two or three customers at once. 
From his physical appearance one would 
hardly have taken him for a man in any 
way eminent, for he was decidedly un- 
dersized and his expression was plaintive 
rather than commanding. His hair, 
parted in the middle and brushed to a 
glossy smoothness, crowned a thin face, 
from which his pale eyes looked out in- 
quiringly. The only decisive thing about 
his face was the presence of dark, thick 
eyebrows, which, being set high, gave him 
the appearance of having been born sur- 
prised. 

Fully realizing his physical shortcom- 
ings, Mr. Witherspoon was modestly 
aware that he possessed a loftier soul 
than many a larger man. Early in life he 
had consecrated himself to the cultiva- 
tion of what he considered an exception- 
ally artistic nature, and it may be said 
that he was entirely satisfied with the 
results. He could make what he called 
“sweet verses” with no trouble at all, and 
he was moved to the depths of his being 
when he tinkled a plaintive melody on 


his mandolin. He rejoiced, too, in his 
imagination, which afforded him the 
greatest entertainment. By its power he 
had pictured himself a hero under all the 
varying circumstances of life: he had 
seen himself wedded to a fair bride, and 
had been moved almost to tears by the af- 
fecting scenes enacted at his own funeral. 
Just now, as he stood behind the counter, 
he was cooling himself with the thought 
of an ice-cream soda after closing. 

He was rudely shaken from his reverie 
by the sight of Mrs. Cupples bearing 
down upon him. Mrs. Cupples was his 
mother’s friend, and he could not be rude 
o her, even had his chivalrous soul per- 
mitted him to be so to any woman. He 
longed for a trap-door, for anything, in 
short, which would enable him to escape 
this mountain of palpitating flesh topped 
by a beaming face red almost to bursting. 
Just as he was about to make a pretense 
of business at the other end of the count- 
er, a sudden vision stopped him. 

From behind the wall of Mrs. Cup- 
ples’ back, and clutching affectionately 
at her arm, came the prettiest girl Mr. 
Witherspoon had ever seen. She had 
‘urly brown hair, with a gleam of gold 
therein, smiling brown eves, a perky little 
mouth that turned up at the corners, and 
a complexion of cream and roses. Best of 
all, she was short enough even for him 
and prettily proportioned. Augustus’ 

















THE WOOING OF 
heart Hopped wildly. He thought he had 
known love before, but this was the real 
thing. 

“Howdy do, Mr. Witherspoon,” said 
Mrs. Cupples’ wheezy voice, broken by 
the inevitable little laugh. “Is this hot 
enough for you? My friend, Miss 
Wickes, Mr. Witherspoon.” 

Miss Wickes blushed and dimpled, 
half extended a small hand, and drew it 
back again. Mr. Witherspoon summoned 
his most fascinating manner as he ac 
knowledged the introduction. 

“IT am pleased to meet you, Miss 
Wickes.”” He would have liked to fall at 
her feet and kiss the little, fluttering 
hand. “Yes, it is hot, Mrs. Cupples; 
quite the hottest day we’ve had. Wont 
you and Miss Wickes sit down, and do 
take this fan.” 

Mrs. Cupples poised her huge self on 
a revolving stool that creaked with ap- 
prehension. Then she wheezed again. 

‘Miss Wickes wants to buy her a mus- 
lin dress, Mr. Witherspoon, and, as she’s 
boardin’ with me, I said I’d go with hes 
to pick it out; and I come right to you 
because, as I told her, there aint a man 
in town knows more about muslins than 
you do.” 

Augustus beamed appreciatively. He 
wondered that he had never realized be- 
fore how discerning and good-hearted a 
creature Mrs. Cupples was. 

“Well, now, what can I show you, 
Miss Wickes?” he said in his most pol 
ished manner. ‘Had you any particular 
color in mind ?” 

Miss Wickes thought she hadn’t. She 
would like to see what he had to show. 

This arrangement suited Augustus, 
who planned to dally with the less at- 
tractive patterns and thus prolong Miss 
Wickes’ sojourn at his counter. 

“Something, perhaps, in a green?” he 
said suggestively, and held it up in such 
pretty folds that Miss Wickes at once 
felt the charm of a color that she almost 
disliked. 

“Or, possibly, this lavender,” and then 
glancing at Miss Wickes’ rosy cheeks, he 
added with the air of an authority, “not 
so becoming to your coloring / should 
say. But here’s a yellow that’s sweet.” 

Mrs. Cupples regarded the yellow. 
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“{ aint much for yellow,” she said, 
disapprovingly. “Blue would be more to 
my taste.” 

“Well, I don’t want blue nor green 
nor yellow nor purple,” announced Miss 
Wickes, decidedly. ‘I don’t think much 
of any of these. Aint you got something 
better to show us?” 

“Mamie knows her own mind,” chuck- 
led Mrs. Cupples, admiringly. 

‘Mamie!’ What a sweet name ! 

“Yes, I’ve got something lots prettier,” 
he said, frankly. “I thought, perhaps, 
you'd be better satisfied if I kept the best 
for the last,” and, forthwith, he produced 
from the shelf a marvelous combination 
of pink and white which caused Miss 
Wickes to flush with pleasure. 

“Isn't that a perfect dear, Mrs. Cup- 
ples?” she cried. 

“It certainly is, and quite appropriate 
for the occasion,” responded that lady 
with a ponderous wink. 

“Now, Mrs. Cupples,” 
Mamie, and glanced anxiously at 
Witherspoon. 

He was absorbed in giving directions 
to a cash-girl and had heard nothing. 

“With this muslin on, Miss Mamie,” 
the little name escaped him before he 
could prevent it, “and with a bunch of 
roses in your lap you'd look the very pic- 
ture of Summer.” 

Mamie dimpled. “I am afraid you're 
a flatterer, Mr. Witherspoon,” she said 
with such adorable severity that the sus- 
ceptible Augustus could hardly keep 
from proclaiming his love at once. The 
return of the cash-girl whom he had sent 
on an errand made a fortunate diversion. 

“Now, Miss Wickes, you can see how 
simply sweet this would look with lace 
and ribbon. Just imagine ruffles edged 
with this val lace, and a belt of pink satin 
ribbon with long loops.” 

His skillful fingers draped the muslin, 
lace, and ribbon in a charming combina- 
tion, at which the two women gazed with 
open admiration 

At last Mamie said: “That’s perfectly 
lovely, Mr. Witherspoon, and I just 
know nothing could be sweeter. I sup- 
pose you'll think I’m horrid after all the 
trouble you’ve taken if I say I’m not go- 
ing to decide upon it to-day.” 


reproached 
Mr. 
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“Not at all,” responded Mr. Withe 
spoon. “It’s my place to take trouble tor 
the ladies. Let me give vou a sample ot 
this.” 

With lavish hand he cut off a quarter 
of a vard and bestowed it on the aston 
ished Mamie. 

“1 s’pose I’m silly to look any farther,” 
she said, hesitating], 

“Well, you know, Mr. Witherspoon, 
young girls are very particular about the 
dress they wear on the most important 
day of their lives,” put in Mrs. Cupples, 
bridling with elephantine coquetry 

The whole sickening truth penetrated 
Mr. Witherspoon’s mind as he looked 
from Mrs. Cupples’ insinuating smile to 
Mamie’s fierce blushes. His heart flopped 
as wildly as before, but this time it left 
him weak in the knees. It was with effort 
that he found his voice. 

“T hope you'll be very happy, Miss 
Mamie,” he said simply and a little sadly. 

[his time he was not even conscious 
that he had used the beloved name. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Witherspoon,” re 
plied Mamie, quite touched by that sad 
ness which she could not understand. 

When he had had his last sight of the 
little figure disappearing in Mrs. Cup 
ples’ wake, Mr. Witherspoon, who prided 
himself on his fine sense of honor, me 
thodically made out a slip for a quarter 
of a yard of muslin, took the price from 


his pocket, and gave it to a cash-girl. 
Then sadly. but still methodically, he 
put the muslins back upon the shelves. 


For two weeks Augustus Witherspoon 
enjoyed all the pangs of a broken heart. 
He was less particular as to his attire, 
several hairs were observed to be the 
fraction of an inch out of their proper 
places, and his manner, when he was not 
busy, was abstracted and sentimental. He 
took to buying forsaken-sounding love- 
songs and practising them assiduously at 
twilight. When it grew dark he went off 
on long, solitary walks, which inevitably 
took him by Mrs. Cupples’ house. He 
wondered, yearningly, which was Her 
window, and if She were happy, and 
when the wedding would take place. 

At the end of a fortnight, Augustus 
suddenly decide to call on Mrs. Cupples, 
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having assured himself anew that she 
was one of his mother’s oldest friends, 
and ought not to be neglected by him. 
He was a model of elegant neatness 
when he found that worthy lady on her 
front doorstep and was welcomed by her 
with perspiring cordiality. 

“You certainly are the coolest-lookin’ 
thing I’ve seen to-day, Mr. Wither 
spoon,” she wheezed, admiringly. “Let's 
set out here, if you don’t mind, for I 
can’t bear the house in such weather as 
this. How’s your dear ma?’ 

Without waiting for an answer she 
embarked on a series of personal rem- 
iniscences connected with the mother of 
\ugustus. Having heard most of it be 
fore, Mr. Witherspoon allowed himself 
to fall into a reverie, trying, meanwhile, 
to preserve an interested and intelligent 
expression. Suddenly he was aroused by 
the words muslin, hot day, Miss Wickes, 
and by a quick mental jump he managed 
to grasp the idea that Mrs. Cupples was 
announcing that she hadn’t seen him 
since the fateful day when she _ had 
brought Mamie to the store. 

“Why, no, I haven’t been able to get 
around before,” he said, eagerly. “‘How 
is Miss Wickes? She seemed very nice.”’ 

“So she is,” replied Mrs. Cupples, 
lowering her voice almost to a whisper, 
“and there’s them as ought to be hung 
and shot for net knowin’ a good thing 
when thev’ve got it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Augustus, 
burning with curiosity. “Is there any 

any trouble between her and—and— 

“Hm-hm,” said Mrs. Cupples, nod 
ding her great head, portentously. ‘“He’s 
got another girl.” 

Augustus felt a throb of wild joy and 
then as swift a feeling of compunction. 

“Is she very unhappy?” he asked. 

“Terrible. She mopes all the time. He 
hasn’t been to see her since the evenin’ 
before the day we come to your store, but 
he sent her word he was goin’ to marry 
the other girl.” 

“Brute,” muttered Augustus, setting 
his teeth hard and wishing he could 
grind the recreant lover beneath his heel. 
“Who is he, Mrs. Cupples ?” 

“Why, it’s Bully Brooks. You know 
who he is.” 




















Bully Brooks was a pugilistic polli- 
tician well known to everyone in the 
ward, and Mr. Witherspoon shuddered 
as he thought of him as a possible hus- 
band for little Mamie. 

“Bully Brooks! Why, I heard just this 
morning — that going to marry 
O’Hara’s daughter.”’ 

‘hat’s the girl. She’s been dead crazy 
for him, and he thinks that with her 
father’s help he can make a grand figure 
in politics. Beforeshe got that bee in his 
bonnet, though, I think he was terrible 
fond of —” 

“Ves, it’s a beautiful evening, Mrs 
Cupples,” announced Augustus in a loud 


he’s 


voice. 

His quick ear had caught the rustle of 
a skirt on the stairs within, and before 
he saw her he felt sure that Mamie was 
at the door. The light from the street fell 
full upon her face, and he saw with an- 
guish how pathetically pale and thin she 
looked. 

“How do you do, Miss Wickes,” he 
said, taking her unresisting little hand 
“T hope you remember me.” 

Mamie looked dazed. She had not real 
ized that a stranger was on the steps, and 
the sight of the dapper little man aroused 
emotions which she found it hard to con- 
ceal. 

“Oh, yes, 1 remember you, Mr. With 
erspoon,” she said at last. “I didn’t know 
that anyone except Mrs. Cupples was 
vere. I—I think I’ll go back to my room.” 

“You wont do nothin’ of the kind,” as- 
serted the astute Mrs. Cupples, with a 
promptness for which Augustus blessed 
her. ““You’re goin’ to set right down here 
a minute and talk to Mr. Witherspoon 
while I run in and see if the girl’s locked 
up the back part of the house. She’s so 
careless.” 

Before Mamie could object Mrs. Cup 
ples had vanished with surprising agility. 

Augustus was both glad and sorry that 
she had gone; if he could once make a 
beginning it would be easier without her, 
but as the seconds flew he began to doubt 
his ability to speak again. Brilliant open- 
ings flitted through his mind only to be 
rejected because they might suggest to 
Mamie the cause of her grief. Meanwhile 
Mamie made no attempt to help him but 
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sat with her chin in her hand gazing 
apathetically into the darkness. 

At last Augustus said, jerkily: 

“How those June-bugs love the elec- 
tric-lights, don’t they?” 

Mamie assented. She looked as if she 
were going to cry, and like the gallant 
soul he was, Augustus hurled himself 
into the conversational fray with ardor. 
He talked of June-bugs he had known, 
and that led to mosquitoes which he fan 
cied would be a safe topic. By some by- 
path of memory he wandered into a 
description of his home in the country 
and the pet animals he had when a boy. 
He spoke of his mother and of the fact 
that she and Mrs. Cupples were little 
girls together. It was hard to fancy Mrs. 
Cupples ever a “little anything,” he sug- 
gested, and was rewarded by ‘seeing a 
faint smile steal over Mamie’s face. But 
after all, when anyone was so good, it 
didn’t matter how much there was of 
her, and didn’t Mamie find Mrs. Cup- 
ples a very warm friend ? 

To which Mamie replied that she did, 
indeed, and added with another fleeting 
smile that she was a warmer friend than 
usual on such a night as this. 

Mr. Witherspoon slapped his knee and 
laughed unrestrainedly over this bit of 
pleasantry. He vowed it was the wittiest 
thing he had heard in a year. 

It would take too long to tell in what 
artful ways Augustus wove a web of 
sympathetic admiration around this poor 
little victim of another man’s cruelty, 
but he ended a triumphant evening by 
escorting her and Mrs. Cupples to the 
corner drug-store for ice-cream soda. 
More than that, he won Mamie’s promise 
to go with him the following week to 
Paradise Park, if Mrs. Cupples could 
be persuaded to accompany them. 


From that night on, Augustus became, 
in his own fancy, a diplomat engaged 
upon a mission of the utmost delicacy 
and importance. He spent hours plan- 
ning the siege of Mamie’s heart; he 
counted every acceptance of his atten- 
tions a step towards victory, every smile 
a portent of success. 

Mamie could not 


long remain sad 


under the unremitting attentions which 
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Mr. Witherspoon showered upon her. 
The dimples and roses chased each other 
back into her cheeks; the corners of her 
mouth resumed their old-time perkiness. 
Led by discreet questions on the part of 
Mrs. Cupples, she assured that lady that 
she thought Mr. Witherspoon a _ nice, 
little man, and that she didn’t mind going 
about with him any more than she would 
with a cousin or a brother. A declaration 
which caused Mrs. Cupples to shake her 
head apprehensively and to look with 
sympathy upon Augustus when next he 
appeared. 

Before the end of the summer Augus- 
tus had made several attempts to estab- 
lish himself on a closer footing with his 
beloved, but when he ventured on this 
topic, Mamie either laughed at him or 
changed the subject. At length he be- 
came quite certain that, while she un- 
doubtedly liked his attentions, she had 
no idea of going any further. 

It was, therefore, with a heavy heart 
that he greeted Mrs. Cupples one even- 
ing in September, when he went to take 
Mamie for a last excursion to Paradise 
Park. It was the end of the Summer en- 
tertainment season, and, as he approached 
the house, Augustus felt that his heart 
and his hopes were as dead as the leaves 
which were beginning to flicker down 
from the trees. 

Mrs. Cupples sat as usual on the steps, 
and greeted him affably. 

“Good-evenin’, Mr. Witherspoon. Set 
right down and wait for Mamie. She'll 
be down in a minute.” 

Augustus shook hands in gloomy si- 
lence. 

“Seems to me you're lookin’ pale,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Cupples. “I told Mamie the 
other day that I thought you looked 
peaked, and I was afraid she hadn’t been 
treatin’ you well. It’s queer about girls. 
The more you do for ’em the less they 
care about you oftentimes.” 

Augustus looked up with a start. Mrs. 
Cupples seemed to be probing his inmost 
thoughts. Could it be intentional, he 
wondered. But no, her placid face looked 
merely meditative as she gazed out into 
the street. 

“Now, when Cupples was courtin’ 
me,” she went on, reminiscently, “I was 


just like that ; took all he had to give and 
didn’t want to give anythin’ in return. | 
don’t know what ever made him get his 
Ebenezer up, but one day he says to me, 
‘Now, little girl, this has got to stop right 
here. You can either take me or leave me, 
and I'll be darned if I much care which.’ 
It scar’t me so to be spoke to like that 
that I didn’t lose any time letting him 
know that I took him. It does a girl a 
heap of good to be mastered all of a sud- 
den.” ° 

Mrs. Cupples stcpped to get her breath 
and looked furtively at Augustus out of 
the corner of her eye. He made no re- 
sponse, and as she rarely found so patiert 
an audience, she went on. 

“It’s queer, too, the kind of men girls 
like. Now, you wouldn’t think a little bit 
of a girl like Mamie would like a great, 
big man, but that’s certainly the kind she 
admires. She’s too young and foolish to 
know that small men are often by far the 
biggest. Cupples was a small man, but 
there was nothin’ that man couldn’t do 
when he set his mind on it.” 

As she paused to breathe a sigh to the 
memory of the departed Cupples, Ma- 
mie’s voice floated down to them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cupples, will you hook my 
waist, please? Tell Mr. Witherspoon I'll 
be down in a minute.” 

Left to himself, Augustus meditated 
over what Mrs. Cupples had said. So 
that was why Mamie refused to make 
him a definite answer; she preferred 
large men but would put up with the at- 
tentions of a small man until something 
better offered. He shut his lips together 
grimly. To-night should be the last time 
for all time. He was no makeshift for any 
girl, he— 

And just then Mamie ran down-stairs 
and stood beside him, looking so charm- 
ing that his fond, foolish heart couldn’t 
stop loving her if it tried. 


Augustus was unusually silent on the 
way to the park, but Mamie chattered 
enough for two. They were fortunate in 
securing a table by themselves, and while 
Mamie studied the ice-cream list, Mr. 
Witherspoon glanced casually at the peo- 
ple near him. Suddenly his glance stif- 
fened into a horrified stare, for his eye 























had falizn on Bully Brooks seated at a 
table with two other men. In his imagina- 
tion he had often met this villainous 
trifler, and always with disastrous results 
to Mr. Brooks. Now he was pained and 
surprised to find that he was feeling none 
of the sensations appropriate to the oc- 
casion. He didn’t “see red” and his fin- 
gers didn’t “itch to get at him.” On the 
contrary, he felt blue, and he saw himself 
puny and homely compared with Bully 
Brooks’ athletic beauty. 

Augustus grew more miserable as the 
evening progressed. It had been a part of 
his plan to make himself so irresistibly 
entertaining that Mamie would long re- 
member that evening and would feel his 
but that idea was quite lost sight of 
in his endeavor to keep himself out of the 
range of Bully Brooks’ eye. In his ab- 
sorption, he had not realized how fre- 
quently he dodged until Mamie said 
wonderingly: 

“For goodness’ sake, what makes you 
jump so? Why don’t you eat your ice- 
cream? It’s real cooling.” 

\ugustus smiled weakly, and forced 
down a few spoonfuls. It was impossible 
to explain that he needed nothing cool- 
ing; that unreasoning terror was sending 
icy chills up and down his spine. It was 
a relief to him that Mamie was so ab- 
sorbed in deciding whether she should 
have lemon or vanilla for her second dish 
that she didn’t notice his agitation. 

He tried to comfort himself with the 
thought that there was no reason why 
Mr. Brooks should know him, and that 
Mamie was hidden from him by one of the 
men at his own table. Everything would 
be all right if he could only get Mamie 
out of the hall before the enemy should 
leave, for, unfortunately, they were on 
his way to the exit. 

Mr. Witherspoon, therefore, hinted 
delicately that the music was not so good 
as usual, and that if they didn’t leave 
early they would get into a desperate 
crowd. Miss Wickes, however, didn’t see 
it in that light. That last waltz was a 
dream, and as for the cars, she didn’t 
mind standing in the least. 

Augustus had now reached the point 
where he felt that if conditions didn’t 
change quickly he should run or scream, 


loss ; 
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and his soul revolted at either. He looked 
at Mamie’s ice-cream dish ; she had fully 
half a saucerful left. Then he glanced 
furtively at Bully Brooks. Heavens! 
They were even now moving their chairs 
preparatory to leaving. He sat back in his 
chair half-sick from the most abject ter- 
ror of his life. 

Mr. Brooks, being of a convivial turn 
and not in training, had reached a con- 
dition where he was decidedly the worse 
for wear. He was in that delicate state of 
mind in which, for slightest cause, he 
might be moved to maudlin tears or 
drunken wrath. As yet, however, he had 
not lost control of himself, and he walked 
with a little swagger smiling amiably on 
the general public. 

Disturbed by the commotion about her, 
Mamie looked up full into the face of 
Mr. Brooks, who swayed slightly towards 
her in passing. 

“Oh,” she cried, and turned so white 
that Augustus sprang to support her. 

“By all that’s jolly, here’s my dear, 
little girl,” said Bully Brooks, elbowing 
Augustus out of the way and starting to 
put his arm around Mamie. 

“D-d-don’t you touch that lady, sir; 
she’s under my protection,” stammered 
Augustus. He was as pale as death and 
trembling all over. 

Bully Brooks’ great laugh rang out. 
“Wouldn’t that jar you?” he gasped. 
Then with assumed fierceness, and the 
careless slap of his great hand on Augus- 
tus’ cheek, he added, “Get out of my way, 
little boy; run home to mamma.” 

Augustus staggered and scarlet stripes 
showed on his livid cheek. Mamie shrank 
deeper into her chair and began to cry. 

The insult, the feel of those fat, moist 
fingers on his face, and above all Mamie’s 
wailing cry were the keys which unlocked 
Augustus’ latent courage. His pale eyes 
blazed, his face flushed a fiery red. He 
had never struck a blow in his life, but 
before Bully Brooks could put his hand 
on Mamie he had gone down under as 
pretty an upper-cut as one would wish to 
see. It did not detract from Augustus’ 
prowess that Mr. Brooks was slightly off 
his balance when the blow fell, nor that 
he struck his head on a table as he went 
down. Those were only the aids the gods 
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provide for the furtherance of heroism. 

“Now, Mamie, we'll get out of this,” 
announced Mr. Witherspoon. 

Mr. Brooks’ friends would have inter- 
fered, but a threatening murmur came 
from the people around, whose sympa- 
thies were all with the little man. 

“T can leave you my card,” said Au- 
gustus, magnificently, to the manager 
who had rushed to the scene of action. 
But the latter only smiled behind his 
hand, and gave Augustus a friendly push. 

“Go along. He’s only stunned. He 
wont trouble you,” he said. 

Mamie shivered as they stepped out- 
side. “Oh, I was so scared,” she said, ap- 
pealingly. 

“Well, you're all right now,” answered 
Augustus, with a surprising lack of sym- 
pathy. Then, as an afterthought, he 
added, ‘Perhaps you can get Bully 
Brooks back again if you want him; he 
seemed to like you pretty well to-night.” 

Mamie looked at him with startled, 
angry eyes. “Great brute! I don’t want 
him,”’ she snapped as they boarded a car. 

Mamie hung on to a strap during the 
long ride across the city, and Augustus 
stood on the rear platform. It was an un- 
heard of thing for him to stay outside, 
but to-night he felt the need of still fur- 
ther demonstrating his manhood. He 
wished that he could smoke, but even the 
odor of the cigars around him made him 
a little uncomfortable. 

When they got off the car, Mr. With- 
erspoon took Mamie by the arm and pi- 
loted her in silence for at least a block. 
Then, still palpitating with victory, and 
nerved by the example of the defunct 
Mr. Cupples, he said, firmly, 

“Now, little girl, to-night’s the time 
when you’ve got to decide once for all. 
You can either take me or leave me, and 
I don’t know as I much care which.” 

Then he waited for the instant, sweet 
surrender which, according to Mrs. Cup- 
ples, ought to follow in a case like this. 


Mamie hesitated a moment in sheer as- 
tonishment. ‘Then she said with cutting 
emphasis, 

“Very well, Mr. Witherspoon, so long 
as you care so little we'll end it all to- 
night. Perhaps you'll be gentleman 
enough to see me to my own front door.” 

Augustus gasped. There was certainly 
a hitch in the method somewhere. But 
the gods were good to him, and as he had 
been inspired once before, so now he rose 
to this occasion. 

“Oh, Mamie,” he said with a quaver in 
his voice, “I do care; I care so much, 
that if you send me away to-night I shall 
be miserable for the rest of my life. I 
know you don’t like small men, but if 
you'll only have me I'll love you a mil- 
lion times better than ever Bully Brooks 
could.” 

“Who told you I don’t like small 
men?” demanded Mamie. 

“Why, why Mrs. Cupples,” stammered 
Augustus, basely giving away his friend- 
ly ally. 

“What right had she to say anything 
of the kind,” asked Mamie with such 
fierceness that Augustus quailed. “Did 
she think I was going to give away to 
her exactly what I thought about you? 
Every girl has a right to put off giving 
an answer if she wants to.”’ Mamie’s voice 
was getting shaky but she went on after a 
moment. “I just hate big men, and I like 
you lots better than any man I ever 
knew.” 

With unequaled promptness, Augus- 
tus took her in his arms and kissed her. 
He didn’t seem to mind that an electric- 
light was shining full upon them, neither 
was he in a hurry to let her go again. 

When he finally released her, blushing 
and tremulous, he said, happily, 

“Oh, Mamie, I’ve got a dress-pattern 
saved for you off that very- muslin you 
liked, and there’s drapes going for almost 
nothing up in our upholstery depart- 
ment.” 
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“NOT YET” 


AVY thought the Spring seemed re- 

luctant that year, as if loath to break 
in beauty and be trampled into ruthless 
ruin by the heels of flying armies or 
blasted by the breath of belching guns. 

Here and there, though, were a few 
patches of dogwood-bloom, snowy white 
against the down-closing dusk, and a 
while back he had sniffed the unmistak- 
able fragrance of some violets he could 
not see. 

The violets made him think of Her 
—violets always make a man think of 
Her—just as the dogwood made him 
think, and always would, he was sure, of 
things he had seen a year ago, after the 
Wilderness, when the dogwood thickets 
were spattered with awful red. 

Not that Davy needed violets to re- 
mind him of Her! Sometimes, at night, 
lying wrapped in his blanket and gazing 
up at the stars, instead of sleeping as he 
should, Davy would swear softly as he 
rolled over and tried, by shutting his eyes 
to the stars, to shut his mind to thoughts 
of Her. But he didn’t always succeed. 
And nights, when the moon shone and 
the Virginia lanes were tenderly lit with 
silver-shafts, Davy had to swear quite 
savagely to express his disgust at him- 
self for not being able to forget other 
moonlit nights in other Virginia lanes up 
near Manassas. 

Davy hadn’t been back there since the 
battle—somehow, he always thought of 
it as “the battle’—for after he had 


fought through that he could fight un- 
flinchingly threugh anything. Nothing 
could ever seem really hard to him after 
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he had seen the blood of brothers shed 
on the fields where he had roamed as a 
boy, after he had fled from the oid, famii- 
iar places, driven back by “the enemy.” 
The enemy! God knew how hard it had 
been for him to think of them as such, 
even though the Something-that-must-be- 
obeyed had called him to the Union’s 
defense. The enemy! Davy didn’t think 
of it as something in the aggregate. He 
thought of it as Johnny Andrews and 
Clif Harris and Bob Necker and Ward 
Hastings, and “Hoot” MacLean, and— 
and Her! 

But she could think of him as “the 
enemy,” evidently! How she hated him! 
She had treated him like a dog, had 
scorned his principles, had called him 
names that seared his heart. Why couldn’t 
he hate her? Why couldn’t he forget? 

Here he was going on an errand of 
the greatest historic significance—Davy 
couldn’t help guessing the purport of the 
letter he carried—and yet a whiff of vio- 
lets, freshly moist after the rain, sent his 
thoughts on a long, long trail. When he 
tried to think of peace, he could succeed 
only in wondering whether, if Lee sur- 
rendered, she would surrender, too. He 
didn’t believe she would. He thought 
Grant’s prospects were far better than 
his; his job, on the whole, a lot easier. 

Then, suddenly, as he rode through the 
deepening dusk, he heard a sound close 
by, as of some one he had startled into a 
thicket for hiding. 

“Who goes?” called Davy sharply. 

No answer. 

It might be some one who did not see 
the flag of truce he carried, or some one 
who would not respect it; some one who 
would take an unerring shot at his back 
as he passed. He would run no chances, 
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“Come out of that thicket!” he or- 
dered. 

No movement from the dogwood. 

Davy rode closer. 

“Come out now, or I’ll shoot!” he 
called, and raised his pistol. 

lhe dogwood parted and a figure came 
out—a figure in a coarse gray gown like 
rude homespun. She wore a shawl about 
her head and shoulders, and her feet 
moved clumsily; she had made her own 
shoes, and she was not a good cobbler. 

Davy took off his hat. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said. “I was 
afraid it might be a sharpshooter who 
did not see this.”’ He indicated the truce 
flag. 

She started. 

“What—what does it mean?” 
tered. 

Davy’s heart thumped so he could 
hardly speak. He dropped the pistol back 
into its holster and held out to her ap- 
pealingly the hand that had been raised 


she fal- 


against her. 

“Betty !” 
“Betty !” 

She drew back a step. 

“You!” she whispered. 

And the small hand that fluttered in 
voluntarily to her throat where the chok- 
ing clutch was, halted resolutely midway 
and waved him on with a vigorous ges- 


he managed to say at last, 


ture of contempt. 

But he wouldn’t go. Instead, he dis- 
mounted and stood before her so close 
he could have touched her had he dared. 

“Betty!” he implored, “are you— 
real?” 

No answer; no movement from the 
gray figure—as gray as the shadows of 
twilight. 

Davy ventured farther, with a grop- 
ing hand outstretched. 

But the dogwood parted again, and 
the little iane was empty. 

Davy gave a longing look toward the 
thicket, then mounted and spurred his 
horse. Where the lane branched into a 
main road a mile or so beyond, he 
stopped and lit a torch he carried. And 
thus he rode, just after nightfall, into 
the camp of “the enemy” and asked for 
General Lee. 

There could be but one reason for his 
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coming. Every soldier in the camp who 
saw him knew, just as he knew, why he 
must have been sent. He had been proud 
when he left the Union lines with that 
message buttoned against his breast. He 
was not proud now, as he approached 
the grave Gray General, who received 
him with gentle courtesy. 

“A message from General Grant, sir,” 
said Davy, saluting with real reverence. 

But the Gray General knew, of course, 
from whom the message must be, and 
why it must have been sent. 

What the message said was: 

Aprit 7—5 p.M. 
GENERAL R. E. LEE, 
CoMMANDING C, S. Army: 

GENERAL : 

The result of the last week must 
convince you of the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the part of the 
Army of Northern Virginia in this 
struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard 
it as my duty to shift from myself the 
responsibility for further effusion of 


blood by asking of you the surrender 


of that portion of the C. S. Army 
known as the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
van, 


U. S. GRANT, 
Lieut.-Gencral Commanding Armics of 
fle Se 

In silence the Gray General read the 
message and handed it to General Long- 
street standing by. 

“Not yet,” said General Longstreet, 
firmly, as he handed the message back. 

And that, differently expressed, was 
the purport of the answer Davy carried 
back. 


It was a camp of rejoicing to which 
he returned—at Farmville, where the 
flying Confederates had camped the 
night before. Bonfires blazed and torches 
flared ; bands vied with swelling choruses 
of war-songs; there was marching and 
cheering and waving of muskets. It was 
“On to Victory!” with these boys in 
blue. But Davy, as he rode back and was 
caught up in the swell of the jubilation, 
could not get his mind off the Gray Gen- 
eral sitting among his beaten but un- 
vielding men, and saying “Not yet—not 


” 


vot. 
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After Davy was gone the Gray Gen 
eral sat a long time by the embers of his 
camp-fire. ‘The men nearest to him talked 
softly, when they talked at all; but there 
wasn’t much that anyone cared to say. 
There was no supper. There had been 
no breakfast. The troopers and artillery 
men tying their famished beasts tried to 
make them understand, by little extra 


kindnesses, that their hunger was not 
neglect. 
Soon the camp was quiet and the 


embers were graying — like the men’s 
hopes. And then the moon shone down 
on thousands of exhausted soldiers 
snatching a brief rest. 

Still the Gray General did not stir; 
and the chill of the night by his dving 
fire was not so great as the chill of his 
heart with its dying hope. 

Fe heard, as in a dream, the rousing 
of the weary men at midnight; looked 
up gratefully and smiled at a passing 
trooper who knelt to rake the embers of 
the fire and put on some fresh wood. 

As in a dream, too, he heard the creak 
ing of the empty supply-wagons, when 
they were got under way; the softened 
objurgations of the artillery-drivers, who 
forebore to lash forward their poor, spent 
beasts. 

Soon they were gone—his proud army 
—stumbling through the night; weak, 
but willing. 

Then the Gray General’s orderly came 
—stood a moment gulping down the 
thing in his throat that choked speech— 
touched the Gray General tenderly on 
the arm and motioned to Traveller, the 
big, gray horse the general loved. The 
general smiled at the boy; he under- 
stood. It was a brave smile, to cheer the 
boy, and it did, a little. So. smiling, he 
mounted Traveller. 

The young orderly swung himself into 
his own saddle and rode on behind, into 
the gulf of night, after the retreating 
army. Yes, retreat! That was what it 
amounted to now, though they still kept 
brave fronts and said, “Not yet.” 

They had not gone far when they saw 
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flames ahead ; the road was choked with 
burning wagons. Making a wide detour 
around these, they rode on. 

In the early dawn they came upon an 
artillery-company burying its guns. 

“What is it, boys?” asked the general. 

A gunner drew his sleeve across his 
dripping brow, which weakness and the 
exertion of hurried digging had beaded 
with sweat, and pointed to the panting 
mules by the roadside. 

“The poor critters couldn’ haul these- 
vere anothah mile,” he said, ‘‘an’ Gen’ral 
Longstreet said we could bury ’em.” 

The Gray General nodded and rode 
on, acknowledging gravely the salute of 
the gunners who were laying their can- 
non away as tenderly as if they expected 
there would be a Resurrection Day for 
the Confederacy. 

It was almost an unbroken march to 
the end. At night there was a brief halt, 
then on again, the enemy to right of 
them, to left of them, in front of them, 
behind them. 

In the chill, raw dawn of Sunday they 
made their last stand, in a valley encom- 
passed by men in blue. 

One hope the Gray General had as the 
fight wore on. 

“Go to Gordon,” he said, ‘‘and ask 
him if he can’t rally his men and make a 
desperate dash to break their line.” 

Back through the gray mist of morn- 


ing came galloping the colonel with 
Gordon’s reply. 
“Tell General Lee.”’ he said, “IT have 


fought my men to a frazzle and I fear I 
can do nothing more.” 
That reply practically ended the war. 
“Then there is nothing left for me to 
do,” said the Gray General, “but to go 
and see General Grant. And I would 
rather die’ a thousand deaths.” 


The April sun shone hot toward mid- 
day. The western slope into the valley 
was beginning to be quite colorful with 
the vivid green of early Spring, splashed 
here and there with patches of dogwood- 
bloom. 

Up the winding brown road to the 
hill-top, Traveller climbed sedately. His 
gray coat shone like silver, his trappings 
were his very best. Traveller’s rider 

















THE 


weighed two hundred pounds, but to the 
big horse that was no more than a fitting 
weight. 

And the rider was well-groomed, too. 
His gray uniform, buttoned to the throat, 
was new; so were his boots, which had 
ornamental stitching of red silk near 
their tops, and gold spurs with large 
rowels. The Gray General’s sword was 
a splendid one with a richly-jeweled 
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The Gray General reined In 


hilt, the gift of admiring English ladies. 
And he wore a handsome sash, gray 
buckskin gauntlets, and a gray felt hat. 
A little behind him rode Colonel Mar- 
shall, his private secretary and only es- 
cort. 

Four years ago, in just such April 
sunshine as this, he had gone away— 
this Lee of Arlington—from the stately 
home of his forefathers, forever, to put 
himself at Virginia’s service and be set 
at the head of all the arméd chivalry of 
the proud, impetuous South. And this 
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was the end—that ragged, starving rem- 
nant of an army in the valley at his 
back; the hosts of the conqueror on the 
hills all round about. 

Where the winding brown road turned 
sharply, the Gray General reined in 
Traveller for a moment’s rest. The sun 
was beating down now with almost a 
Summer fierceness, and the general re- 
membered, if Traveller did not, that the 
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Traveller for a moment's rest 


gray horse’s load was heavy. From back 
of them in the west, and from the north 
across the river, came the sounds of dis- 
tant battle; but the Gray General did 
not notice the accustomed noise nor re- 
member that in the bitterness of his 
setting-out, he had not thought to send 
to the front word that the fighting could 
cease, now. 

Suddenly Traveller pricked his alert 
ears. Madly galloping hoof-beats were 
coming nearer and nearer on the brown 
road around the bend behind them. In 
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a moment, a quivering thoroughbred 
mare, near-spent, dashed by. Her rider, 
scanning the road, saw the general at its 
side in the shade, as he passed; but he 
could not rein in until he had gone some 
little distance by. 

Then he wheeled and returned shout 
ing : 

“Come back, general, come back! 
We've found a place where we can break 
their line, and we’re going to force it. 
We've another chance, and the men are 
crazy !”’ 

rhe Gray General's gaze, full of com 
passion, lifted from the ruined little 
mare—the apple of her owner’s eye and 
his last sacrifice to the Confederacy— 
to the hill-top over the crest of which, 
some time since, a white flag of truce had 
disappeared. 

“It is too late,” he said, gently, “my 
message to General Grant has gone be- 
vond our lines. Tell the boys to stop 
fighting; fighting’s no use any more. It 
is too late!” 


II! 


THE MEETING 


The glare, as morning wore to noon, 
was blinding, and a slight, shabby man, 
riding a magnificent Kentucky thorough 
bred, looked longingly from time to time 
at the shaded ambulances in one of 
which he had refused to ride. 

He was wretchedly ill, he was abom 
inably travel-stained. For twenty-four 
hours, now, he had been suffering ex- 
cruciating torment from a sick-headache, 
and he was anxious as well as ill, listen- 
ing to the firing ahead. 

“Too bad,’ he muttered, shaking his 
head. ‘““Too bad! Useless bloodshed. 
Too bad ss 

He wore the much-soiled uniform of 
a private—this man—rumpled and mud- 
bespattered, and he had not had it off in 
days. His trousers were tucked into his 
muddy boots, which were without spurs. 
He had no sash, no sword, no insignia 
of rank except a pair of frayed and 
dingy shoulder-straps. He was the Con- 
queror the Gray General was coming to 


meet. 


It was just before noon when a lieu- 
tenant dashed up to him waving a mes- 
sage in the air. 

“A message from General Lee!” 
cried. 

The pallid Conqueror reached for it 
eagerly. He broke the seal and read the 
contents at a glance. When he looked up, 
the drawn lines of agony had left his 
face. 

‘The war is over,” he said, simply. 

He sat down on a grassy bank by the 
roadside and wrote his reply to the Gray 
General. 

As he finished it, the lieutenant asked: 

“How is your head, general ?” 

“Forgot I had one,” answered the 
Conqueror. 

The pain was gone in a twinkling, in 
a moment of supreme happiness. 

About an hour later Cincinnati, the 
splendid chestnut - gelding, stepping 
proudly, was reined in at the top of a 
hill whereon sat perched the tiny village 
of Appomattox, with its half-dozen 
houses and its single, grass-grown street 
which dipped, presently, and became the 
winding brown road into the valley 
where the enemy were encamped in the 
distance. 

At the edge of the tiny village a group 
of generals, dismounted, were waiting to 
receive the Conqueror. They were boy- 
ishly constrained. The enemy had no 
terrors for them in battle, but they were 
very bashful of the enemy in capitula- 
tion. 

“How are you, Sheridan?” asked the 
Conqueror. 

“Oh, I’m first-rate,” was the answer. 

Schoolboys at a sociable could not 
have been more elaborately common- 
place. . 

“Is Lee up there?” Grant asked, point- 
ing up the road toward the village. 

“Yes,” said Sheridan, “he’s in that 
brick house, waiting to surrender to you.” 

Not a word of congratulation; not 
even a look of triumph. 

The brick house was the best in the 
village and it had been reluctantly ten- 
dered for The Meeting. Its owner had 
had two battles fought over his farm at 
Manassas, and he was tired of war. 

General Lee was in the room to the 
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He sat down by the roadside and wrote his reply 


left of the hallway which ran through 
the house from front to back. It was a 
plainly furnished room, with a sofa, a 
few ordinary chairs, and two tables. 

At the farther of the two doors lead- 
ing into the room from the long hall, a 
girl in a rough gray dress stood for a 
moment looking at the Gray General out 
of tear-filled eyes. Then she turned hast- 
ily away, as she saw the shabby man in 
blue come in, and sped up-stairs. 


The Gray General rose as the Con- 
queror stepped in and cordially grasped 
Grant’s outstretched hand, towering five 
inches above him as they stood, but seem- 
ing to tower even more because he was 
so proud, so erect, so splendid, and the 
Conqueror was so slight, so stooping, so 
shy. 

“T remember you in the Mexican 
War,” said the Conqueror, making con- 
versation. 
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“I know; | saw you there,” returned 
the Gray General, “and I've often tried 
to recollect how you looked ; but I never 
could.” 

“T was very young,” said the Con- 
queror, ‘‘and very insignificant, And you 
were a great general, even then.” 

The stately white head bowed ac- 
knowledgment. Evidently he would have 
to be the first to broach the Civil War, 
to refer to any fighting later than Cha- 
pultepec. 

“I suppose, General Grant,” he said, 
gravely, “that the object of our present 
meeting is fully understood. | asked to 
see you to ascertain upon what terms 
you would receive a surrender of my 
army.” 

His generals had told him, when they 
saw him start hither, that if the terms 
were too hard they would fight again— 
he need not take them. And for their 
sakes he seemed to be encouraged by this 
brave speeding word, but in his heart he 
knew that the end was here, and that 
whatever the terms were he would have 
to take them. There was more sacrifice 
left in the South, but there was no more 
resistance that was not futile. So he 
braced himself for his bitterest hour. 

Outside, in the yard, Traveller and 
Cincinnati were already cropping the 
grass in amity. The little group of of 
ficers in blue stood about in awkward 
uncertainty, talking in hushed tones 
about whether they ought to go in or 
stay out. 

Then a colonel came to the door and 
said: ‘““The general says, ‘Come in.’ ”’ 

They went, stepping softly, as if they 
expected to find themselves in the pres- 
ence of Death. 

When they entered nothing was said 
to them, and they ranged themselves 
constrainedly about, some finding seats 
on the sofa, some standing against the 
wall. Davy hovered in the background 
—and was glad to do so, for he was 
very “choky.” 

The Conqueror sat in an old office- 
chair in the center of the room. The 
Gray General occupied a plain, cane- 
seated armchair beside a square, marble- 
topped table near the front window; 
Colonel Marshall stood at his left, his 





right elbow resting on the mantelpiece. 
He and his chief both wore a puzzled 
expression when they saw Colonel Par- 
ker enter; he was a full-blooded Indian, 
head of the Six Nations, and at first 
glance the Southerners took him for a 
negro. 

It was he who brought from the rear 
of the room a small, oval, wooden table, 
and placing it beside the Conqueror, laid 
out on it his manifold order-book. 

It was very, very quiet in the room as 
the small, shabby man in blue began to 
write, and he wrote very rapidly, not 
pausing until he was nearly through. 

Then he raised his eyes and seemed 
to be looking at the Gray General—and 
beyond him. No one spoke; hardly, it 
seemed, anyone breathed. Then he re- 
addressed himself to his writing and was 
soon done. 

The place where he had paused was 
after the directions about receiving the 
enemy’s “arms, artillery, and _ public 
property.” Then he thought of the jew- 
eled sword of the Gray General, and he 
went on: “This will not embrace the 
side-arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage.” 

The book was passed to Lee, who laid 
it down on the ‘marble-topped table 
while he drew from his pocket a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles and wiped the 
glasses very carefully with his handker- 
chief. Then he crossed his legs, adjusted 
the spectacles very deliberately, took up 
the manifold-book, and began to read 
his fate. 

There was tense silence while he read, 
and every eye willingly or unwillingly 
scanned his face. 

When he had finished he looked up 
and said pleasantly : 

“This will have a very happy effect 
on my army.” 

“Is there anything you could suggest 
that would make it still happier, gen- 
eral?” asked the Conqueror. 

The Gray General hesitated a mo- 
ment; then: 

“Doubtless you are not aware,” he 
said, “that in our army every cavalry- 
man and artilleryman owns his own 
horse.” 

The Conqueror was surprised. 
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‘No, I was not,” he answered, “but I 
am glad you told me. I think we have 
fought the last battle of the war. I sin- 
cerely hope so, anyway, and I take it that 
most of the men in the ranks are small 
farmers. I will instruct the officers who 
receive the paroles, to let all men who 
own a horse or mule take the animal 
home with them to work their little 
farms.” 

“You are very generous,” said the 
Gray General, “and on my own behalf 
and on my men’s, I thank you deeply.” 

The Conqueror made a modest, almost 
bovish gesture of deprecation. 

“T understand,” he said, “that Gen- 
eral Sheridan captured your supply-train 
last week, and that your men are—hun- 
gry. I hope you will allow me to send 
you, immediately, rations for your army.” 

“Again I thank you,” said the Gray 
General. “And will you send word to 
(‘eneral Meade’s division that the Army 
of Northern Virginia is now—noncom 
batant ? Even as we talk, there is useless 
bloodshed going on across the river.” 

Then the formalities were finished, 
the Union generals were presented, and 
presently the Gray General shook hands 
with the Congueror and, followed by 
Colonel Marshall, left the room. 

One after another those present fol- 
lowed them out onto the gallery, whence 
they could see the encampment in the 
valley—now, by the signing of a name, 
an army of prisoners. 

Lee’s gaze, as he looked toward the 
valley, was infinitely sad, and every 
heart present ached in sympathy for him. 

As he passed down the steps he saw 
Davy, whose eves were full of tears, and 
the Gray General looked, for a moment, 
almost unnerved by the sight. As if it 
were the last straw of all this unantici 
pated gentleness. Then he recovered him- 
self, and silently, abstractedly, mounted 
Traveller and rode away, acknowledg 
ing, with the raising of his hat from his 
white head, the reverent salute of the 
Conqueror and all his staff. 

When he was gone down the hill, the 
shabby little man in blue turned away, 
sad and depressed. 

“T don’t know how he feels,”’ he told 


his generals, ‘‘but I feel like anything 
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rather than rejoicing at the downfall of 
a foe who has fought so long and so 
valiantly and has suffered so much for 
a Cause.”’ 

As they approached their victorious 
army, marching to meet them, the men 
in the ranks began to fire salutes. 

“Tell them to stop that at once,” said 
the Conqueror. “The war is over; the 
rebels are our countrymen again.” 

Meanwhile, down the winding brown 
road to the valley of humiliation, rode 
the gray clad man on Traveller, his head 
bared, his gaze fixed on something that 
seemed to-lie far, far ahead between 
Traveller’s alert ears. 

As the men in the valley caught sight 
of him they began to cheer, as was their 
wont when they saw him. But the cheer 
died in their throats, and they bowed 
their bare heads when they looked into 
his grave, sad face. As he passed, they 
raised their heads and looked after him 
with swimming eyes, and those who were 
near enough, reached out and gently 
touched Traveller’s shining flanks. 


IV 
“THE HOUSE OF PEACE” 


When the man on Traveller had gone, 
and the man in the shabby blue had 
turned soberly away from his untriumph- 
ant triumph, a youngster in a major’s 
uniform left his post in the yard and 
went around the house. There, with a 
boyish gesture of impatience, he flung 
up his arm to hide his eves, then leaned 
against the back of the house and had 
his cry out. 

As he stood there, a girl came down 
the steps and stood looking at him won- 
deringly. 

Conscious of being observed, he raised 
his head and made a feint of holding 
his forehead, as if the hurt were there! 
When he saw her, he stood perfectly still 
and stared. 

“Well!” she said, haughtily, “I sup- 
pose you feel satisfied—now.”’ 

“Do I—do I look very satisfied?’ he 
faltered, ruefully. The traces of tears 
were still on his cheeks. 
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“Not—not very,” she admitted, and 
her eyes were full of pity. 

Davy took a step toward her, lured 
by that pitiful look. ‘hen she remem- 
bered, and turned sharply away with a 
proud little toss of her whole slender 
person in the clumsy gray dress. 


“Betty!” he implored, following her. 
“Wait a minute—just a minute. | can’t 
understand. It was you, then—on Fri- 
day evening—in the dusk—by the dog- 
wood? I—you wouldn’t stay—I thought 
it surely must be just another one of my 
dreams—of you. 

Betty paused, 
but she didnt 
turn around. 
Davy took heart 
and overtook her. 

“Even yet,” he 
said, rubbing his 
eyes as if to rub 
a mist of unreal- 
ity away, “I can’t 
be sure. How 
could you get 
here—Betty ?” 

Betty turned 
around. “Why, I 
live here!’’- she 
cried. 

“Here?” He 





nodded toward 
the house. 
“VYes—of 


course. Don’t you 
know whose 
house it is?” 

“No.” 

“Well, of all 
things! Why, it’s 
Uncle Wilmer’s. 
We stood one bat- 
tle on our farm Low 


at Manassas, but “Betty what are your peace terms?” 
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when the second one came we thought 
we'd had enough—so we came here—for 
this!’ Her face flushed in bitter memory. 

Davy’s eyes opened round and wide. 
“Then you live here,” he said, “in the 
House of Peace.” 

She nodded. 

“You ought to be very proud.” he said. 

She looked up quickly, as it to make 
a sharp retort. 

“Yes,” he repeated, answering the 
look, “proud. If the spirit that was in 
the house just now, stays in it, it should 
be a wonderful house to live in.” 

She asked him 
what he meant. 

Walking slow- 
ly as he talked, 
Davy told her. 
When he had fin- 
ished, they were 
in the orchard. 

“Betty,” he 
said, suddenly, 
“what are your 
peace terms ?”’ 

The corners of 
Betty's sweet 
mouth quiv- 
ered. 

“The same as 
Grant’s,” she 
whispered. “You 
mustn’t fight me 
again.” 

“Anything in 
yours about offi- 
cers’ arms?” 
asked Major 
Davy, holding 
out his appeal- 
ingly. 

“No,” said Bet- 
ty, and hid her 
saicditoad __..../ blushing face— 
on Davy’s breast. 
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eeting of the Emenon and the 


Delphic 


Bettina Grey—Heroine 


BY NAOMI 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. 


Now the Heroine would be tripping 

daintily through this mud and driz- 
zie with her hair blowing in sunny ten- 
drils about her delicately flushed cheeks 
and her wide, starry eyes smiling from 
under her little chapeau and her toilette 
modestly lifted above her trim and tiny 
boots. Coming just around the corner 
would be the Hero and, as they met, 
she—” 

\ packet of themes tucked under Miss 
Grey’s arm, slipped and fell with a 
splash into a waiting puddle. She 
laughed softly to herself as she rescued 
the bedraggled bunch, hugged the budget 
of books and papers closer, and gave her 
skirts another upward twitch. 

“Instead of the Heroine, behold the 
School Teacher,” she mused whimsically 
as she went on. “The schoolma’m of un- 
certain twenties and certain plainness 
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with muddy rubbers and wet skirts and 
stringy hair hanging over her forehead, 
and around the corner comes the—” 

A small yellow dog with a bit of strap 
dragging suggestively from his collar 
shot up a cross-street just in front of her, 
and again Miss Grey laughed. but the 
smile faded as she slowly climbed the 
steps of her boarding-house. 

Up in her room, already filling with 
the shadows of the early twilight, with 
the rain beating on the panes, and the 
fire smouldering drearily in the grate, she 
dropped her damp wraps in a heap, and 
sank wearily into a chair by the window, 
The opposite houses were almost hidden 
by the thick, whitish fog that was set- 
tling down over everything. Somewhere a 
shutter creaked back and forth with dole- 
ful regularity, and in the parlor below 
some cheerful boarder was dashing off 
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BETTINA GREY—HEROINE 


“Hearts and Flowers,” loud pedal down. 
“T will not be cheerful any longer,” 
Miss*Grey announced to a wet, huddled 
sparrow outside. “I will not, I say,” and 
two tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 
‘‘What’s the use ? Who cares in the small- 
est degree whether I’m tired or rested, 
miserable or happy ?” 
_A shrill voice called, ““Youse in, Miss 
Grey ?” and the door was pushed open. 

“It’s a box for youse, Miss Grey. The 
boy just left it. It smells like flowers,” 
and Annie hurried off. 

Miss Grey pulled the shade high and 
carried the box to the window. 

Yes, it was plainly addressed to Miss 
Bettina Grey, and bore the name of the 
most fashionable flower-shop in the town. 
Under the folds of tissue-paper lay a 
great bunch of fragrant crimson roses. 
As she lifted them out with a cry of de- 
light, a little envelope fell to the floor. 
Still holding the roses in her arms, she 
opened it. A card—no name—only the 
words, ““To rose-line some of the clouds.” 

She smiled appreciatively. 

“How nice! But who could have sent 
them? No matter. I have the pretty dears 
anyway.” 

They filled her one vase and over- 
flowed into @ blue pitcher on the table, 
where they glowed among the litter of 
books and papers—“‘like Cinderella in 
the kitchen,” she mused, as she stood off 
and surveyed them lovingly. The whole 
gloomy little room took on a festive air 
and Miss Grey forgot that her feet were 
damp and her head ached, and hung over 
the roses happily, touching a bud here 
and pulling out a leaf there, and breath- 
ing in the spicy fragrance. 

But who could have sent them? In the 
weeks that followed, the puzzling ques- 
tion became a continual insistent query, 
for with every Friday afternoon came the 
long florist’s box for Miss Bettina Grey. 
Sometimes there were carnations or vio- 
lets, but more often roses. Always red 
roses. But never any name or slightest 
hint of the sender. 

Again and again Bettina puzzled over 
the mystery. It was her first year in An- 
derson. She had but few acquaintances 
beyond the teachers and pupils of the 
school in which she taught: the minister, 
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and a few friendly ladies of the church 
she attended, and the people about the 
boarding-house table. Careful considera- 
tion of each and every one of these failed 
to reveal any one who might wish to 
“rose-line her clouds.” 

“Oh, Bettina,” she sighed tragically 
one evening, after another hour of futile 
wondering, while the roses drooped 
sweetly beside her. “What an oppor- 
tunity for the Heroine! If you enly had 
‘tender violet eyes’ and a ‘wide white 
brow.’ ” 

Christmas brought a great box of holly 
and mistletoe, and Valentine day, pansies 
in a mist of maiden-hair fern—all so 
fresh and dainty that Bettina’s breath 
came quickly—‘“pansies for thought’— 
her favorite flower! Spring flowers came 
often after this, daffodils and hyacinths 
and narcissus, but still every two or three 
weeks the roses. Bettina had come to ac- 
cept them with a trusting pleasure, quite 
foreign to her usual merry cynicism. 
Somewhere, somebody cared for her— 
cared at least enough to remember her 
each week for many weeks. Sometime she 
would know who and why. 


It was one afternoon in May that, as 
she lifted out the sheaf of sweet, red 
roses, an envelope lay beneath them. In- 
side was a single sheet of paper—the 
hand-writing the same as that of the first 
and only other message. 

It began without introduction. 


I meant to go away and say noth- 
ing, but I can’t. You do not know me. 
Perhaps you never may. But I want 
you to know that you have helped 
one man through a hard time in his 
life—helped just by being your own 
bright, cheery self. And now you are 
giving him courage to step into a 
harder place. I have had no way of 
telling you this, so I sent the flowers. 
Someway I thought you would un- 
derstand. If I can ever come back, I 
shall thank you some day—if you will 
let me. 


It ended as abruptly as it began, with- 
out name. She read it again and again. 

Bettina lived a strange sort of double 
existence during the weeks that followed. 
Bettina Grey, teacher, was seemingly un- 
changed. She did her usual work in her 
usual way and filled the last days of 
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the school-year with a whirl of work and 
decorous pedagogical merry-making. The 
other Bettina spent long hours staring 
out into the June darkness—thinking. 
One Bettina set out from Mrs. 
boarding-house on her vacation-trip with 
the outward orthodox mixture of pleas 
ure and pleasing regret. The other Bet- 
tina had lingered long in the little 
up-stairs room. It was Friday afternoon. 
She took down the blue pitcher from the 
mantel and regarded it wistfully. 

Little pitcher,” she murmured, “do 
you miss the roses, too?” 


Reece’s 


It was the first “open joint-meeting” 
of the Emenon and the Delphic—which 
being interpreted signifies the literary 
societies, masculine and feminine, of the 
Anderson high school. The big assembly 
room overflowed with a noisy, merry 
crowd of young people, jostling in all 
directions and crowding to and from the 
frappé-tables in the hall, and Miss Grey 
gave a sigh of relief as she finally reached 
a quieter corner. 

“Miss Grey, may I introduce my un- 
cle? He says he met a friend of yours 
when he was in New York.” 

Miss Grey turned with a start to the 
girl at her elbow. 

“Now, wont you amuse him a minute, 
while I go look for Alice.” 

Bettina’s first thought, as she turned to 
the tall man beside her was, that he must 
surely have been on his college foot ball 
team ; her second, that he must have been 
ill recently ; and her third, that she didn’t 
know his name. 

“T believe,” she said with merry eyes, 
“that Miss Margaret forgot you could 
not be uncle to every one.” 

The man’s eyes twinkled, too. 

“T’ll complete the introduction, if I 
may. I’m Knott Avery.” 

Bettina threw him a puzzled look and 
he laughed. 

“That’s not a joke, I assure you, 
though I’ve spent many good hours of 
my life trying to prove it was not. ‘Knott’ 
happens to be the appellation bestowed 
upon me by my humorously minded par- 
ents and not—”’ 

They were both laughing now and 
chatting, quite like old acquaintances. 


Bettina liked the quiet deepness of his 
voice and the pleasant twinkle in his 
dark eyes—but he must certainly “have 
been very ill. New York was mentioned, 
and she bethought herself of the friend 
Mr. Avery was supposed to have met. 
Surely she knew no one in New York. 

But Avery was going on: 

“While there I met a friend of yours, 
Miss Grey—at least he seemed to hope 
he might be a friend. He was in a hospi- 
tal there and he sent a message. He said 
if you still cared for roses perhaps you 
would let me explain for him.” 

Bettina blushed—red rose from brow 
to chin—and blushed the more because 
she knew the stranger’s eyes were on her, 
but he continued as if not noticing the 
confusion in her face. 

“Will you be at home any evening soon 
and may I call and deliver the explana- 
tion? There seems no chance for talking 
here in this conversational hubbub.” 

Bettina smiled faintly. 

“Oh yes, almost any evening | am at 
home.” 

“To-morrow then?” 

“Oh yes, I'll be very glad, I’m sure,” 
she murmured indefinitely. 

The conversation drifted back into 
commonplace trivialities and presently 
Margaret came back to claim her uncle. 

“If I were the Heroine now,” quoth 
Bettina, as she gave a final glance into 
the mirror the next evening, “I should 
find myself confronted by a face I hardly 
knew for its loveliness. On this eventful 
night I should surely’ have ‘delicately 
flushed cheeks’ and ‘great, radiant eyes’ 
and a ‘shy, tremulous smile.’ Not being 
a Heroine my hair looks uncommonly 
bad and my eyes are their usual size. Ah 
me!” 

But notwithstanding her jibing, it took 
all of sensible Bettina’s firmness to quell 
the other Bettina and go down to the par- 
lor with an air of serene indifference. 
But she did it so well and talked com- 
monplaces with such pleasant composure 
that Avery found it a trifle hard to com- 
mence that explanation he had come to 
give. 

Finally he began abruptly. 

“T came chiefly to tell you a story. 
May I begin?” 
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“Oh yes,” said Bettina sedately. “You 
said there was a message from a friend 
of mine you met in New York.” 

She looked ‘at him in a quietly ques- 
tioning way. There would be no further 
blushings and falterings she had told 
that other Bettina firmly. 

The man hesitated a minute as if not 
knowing how to begin. 

(hen quite suddenly he plunged into 
his story. P 

“About a year and a half ago there 
was a mine-acci- 
dent in Montana— 
no matter about 
details. The rescue- 
work rather 
dangerous. Several 
men were hurt, one 
badly. The docters 
slated him to die 
but he didn’t, 
though he wished 
he might, for then 
they decided he’d 
never walk again. 

He was to spend 

the rest of his life 

on his 
perhaps if he was 
good, in a wheel- 
chair. 

“Well, they sent 
him home to his 
people and he 
hoped he would die 
on the road, but 
still he didn’t. He 
kept on living and 
things looked 
mighty black to 
him. He was only 
thirty-two. He’d spent years preparing 
for his work and worked hard. He was a 
mining-engineer. He’d been only a few 
months with this company, but everything 
seemed going his way. And there he lay 
on his back for the rest of his life—and 
his family were a long-lived lot, he re- 
membered. 

“They brought him to his sister in Illi- 
nois and laid him down, and he tried 
not to make himself disagreeable. He 
thought that was all that could well be 
expected of him. They pushed his couch 
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up near a window where he could look 
out on the street. He used to hear his 
sister telling her friends how patient and 
uncomplaining he was. Patient! His 
heart was one black chaos of despair.” 

Avery had been talking on in low, 
abrupt sentences, his eyes fixed on a 
swaying curtain near him. Now he heard 
a little gasp and turned quickly toward 
Bettina. Her hands were tightly clasping 
the arms of her chair and her eyes were 
wide with pitying distress. 

“I—I beg your 
pardon. I’m mak- 
ing much of 
this part of the 
story,” he went on 
hurriedly. “I don’t 
want to harrow up 
your feelings. I 
only tell you this 
because it may bet- 
ter explain what 
came after. 

“This fellow 
looked out of that 
window for weeks, 
and never saw a 
soul, though it was 
a busy residence- 
street. As far as he 
was concerned it 
might have been a 
blank wall outside. 

“Then, one morn- 
ing, he saw a girl. 
He saw her be- 
cause her hat blew 
away. It soared up 
straight almost to 
his window and 
then went careen- 
ing down the street out of reach. A par- 
able of life, he reflected bitterly. The 
girl ran after it and it turned, and 
twisted, and whirled away, when almost 
in her grasp, like a thing possessed with 
impish cunning. There seemed to be no 
one on the street to come to the rescue 
and the girl ran on. She wore a long coat 
that twisted about her feet in the wind, 
and carried an umbrella and a budget of 
books. The man got so interested in the 
chase that he tried to raise himself on his 
elbow to watch. For the first time in 
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months he’d forgotten he was on his back 
to stay. 

“At last the girl captured the hat and 
came back down the street. 

T’l]l bet she’s mad,’ thought the man. 
But when she came closer, he saw she 
was laughing as she tried to fasten on 
the headgear. The wind kept whipping 
strands of hair about her f and 
twitching at the hat and it took some 
minutes to adjust it. All the time the 
girl’s flushed and merry face was plainly 
in sight of the man’s window. Finally 
she hurried on—and never once a frown. 

“The man forgot himself for some 
minutes to wonder what manner of girl 
she was. She had books. Either she was 
a school-girl or a teacher. Anyway, she 
should be thankful she could run. She 
wasn’t laid on her back until eternity; 
she could afford to laugh. 

“A few days later he saw the girl 
again. He knew her by her coat. He de- 
cided she was a teacher. No wonder she 
could smile in the face of difficulty. He’d 
tried school-teaching once himself. The 
man saw the girl often in the days fol 
lowing and came to call her ‘the little 
gray person’ because of the gray cloak 
and hat she always wore. Often there 
was a group of girls with her, all mer 
ry and chattering. No matter what the 
weather, this little gray person seemed 
always sunny and smiling. He came to 
watch for her bright face. 


face 


“One day, quite by accident, through 
a school-girl friend, he learned that the 
little gray person really bore the name of 
Miss Grey and was a teacher in the high 
school of the town. A little careful. cas- 
ual questioning revealed the fact that 
she lived a couple of blocks up the 
street at a boarding-house. 


“Soon after there came a long spell 
of drizzling rain. Miss Grey came and 
went as usual, but the man fancied her 
step was tired and thought, if he could 
see her face through the mist, it would, 
for once, have lost its brightness. 


“But that afternoon the little gray 
figure came in sight again, walking 
slowly with lifted skirts and umbrella 
and the usual budget of books and pa- 
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pers. As she crossed the street some of the 
papers slipped out and went splash into a 
puddle. The girl regarded the soaking 
packet for a minute and then she laughed. 
Even in the foggy dimness he could see 
her merry face as she lifted the papers, 
gave them a shake, and went on. 

“A sudden idea seized the man. He 
pulled over the telephone on the table, 
called up a messenger-boy and a florist, 
and scribbled a card. He had deter- 
mined to send that girl a box of roses— 
cheerful red roses. Such a determinedly 
blithe person ought to be encouraged in 
such abominable weather. 

“Well, to make a long story short, he 
kept on sending her flowers, mostly red 
roses, because they seemed, some way, to 
fit her. What started as a mere whim, born 
of an utterly blank, dreary day, grew to 
be a delight to him—about the only 
thing he really wanted to do that he 
could. But he allowed himself to send 
no further messages. He kept the whole 
thing to himself; the florist was bound 
to secrecy. 

“One day he saw a red rose tucked in 
the button-hole of the gray coat and it 
gave him a warm feeling of pleasure. 
As Spring came on she often wore a 
flower in her belt or on her coat. He got 
to watch for her going and coming as 
for a friend, and began to wish he could 
hear her voice. He even went so far as 
to plan ways in which, by seeming ac- 
cident, through his school-girl friend he 
might meet her. 

“Then, for a few days he almost for- 
got her. Without his knowing it, his peo- 
ple had sent for a specialist to look into 
his case. The big man came. There were 
examinations, and questions, and con- 
sultations, and finally the decision. The 
only hope was in an operation and this 
was dangerous, ‘more often fatal— 
chances were about one in twenty. If 
successful, there was hope of—well, life 
again, to walk, do something. If not, the 
end of it. Six months before the man 
would not have hesitated a minute— 
death any time rather than this mere 
breathing. But now something made him 
hesitate. What, he wondered. Then he 
remembered the girl. 








‘*Has any one got in before me?” 


He wanted to tell her—to ask her. At 
times he had a wild idea of writing her 
the whole story. He some way felt she 
would not be offended—she would un- 
derstand. One day he watched her com- 
ing down the street. She wore a light 
dress and a red rose drooped at her belt. 
A young girl was with her and they were 
talking. Just below his window he heard 
her voice for the first time, quite clearly, 
in answer to some question from the girl 
—‘Then do it, dear, do it,’ she said earn- 
estly, and the two passed out of hearing. 

“The man lay thinking. Then he called 
in his sister and announced that he was 


going to New York the next week. He 
thought that ended it, but it didn’t. It’s 
no use analyzing his feelings or ex- 
cusing him. It was wrong, cowardly, to 


send that note—but I couldn’t help it. 
“IT found I cared so much for her that 
I couldn't go away—perhaps never to 
come back—without even a word to her 
—never letting her know what she had 
done for me. I ‘wanted to see her, to tell 
her. I fought the thing over and over. I 
hadn’t any right, not the slightest right, 
to thrust my woes upon her. I’d just leave 
an order for the flowers to go every week 
until school closed. Then she would 
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probably be going away. And afterward 
well, there might be no afterward. But 
I couldn't do it. I sent that note.” 

Here for the first time Avery seemed 
to notice that his story had drifted out 
of the third person, for he turned with 
a quick look toward Bettina. She was 
leaning her cheek upon her hand with 
half-averted face. He looked at her for a 
minute and then went on. 

“T went to New York and—I didn’t 
die. The last thing I heard, as the 
thetic seemed to shut down over me, 
‘Do it, dear, do it,’ and days afterward, 
when things went particularly bad, I 
used to shut my eyes to see a face above 


Anes 
was, 


me, smiling always the same brave, sun- 
ny smile.” 

Bettina moved slightly and he added 
quickly: 

“Oh, I 
nor the smile were really mine, 
kept them just the same. 

“After a while they sent me up into 
the mountains, and yesterday I came 
back here. I found I could see you last 
night if I went to the school-function. I 
think I’ve told most of the story.” 

Again he seemed to find it hard to go 
on and the girl’s averted face gave him 
no help. 

“T shall be here some weeks. | 
if you're not angry at the part I played 
—I wish we—you’d try me as a friend. 
let me have a chance to show my—grati- 
tude for what you have done for me.” 

“But I never did anything—never any- 
thing at all,” burst out Bettina sudden 
ly. “It was you who were so kind. The 
flowers—they were always so lovely. It’s 
I who should thank you. I never did 
anything.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know, Bettina.” 

The quick color swept the girl’s face 
and he leaned toward her earnestly. 

“Pardon me. I didn’t mean to take 
that liberty. I know I’ve no right—you’ve 
reason to be angry—but still I’ve been 
calling you that to myself for a long time. 
The little name seems to fit you so. It 
starts out so prim and sensible, like a 
Betsy, and then changes so suddenly to 
something so small and merry. But I 
promise I’ll not forget again.” 


knew that neither the words 
but—I 


wish, 
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A little smile curled the corners of 
Betiina’s mouth. She had always thought 
her name uncommonly ugly and surely 
incapable of any romantic interpretation. 
But the smile went quickly. 

“I’m not at all the kind of person you 
imagine me. If you knew me better, 
youd be disappointed. I’m not always 
cheerful and happy. I’m often as disa 
greeable as possible,’ she ended with des- 
perate honesty. 

Avery laughed. 

“I’m glad to hear it. It gives me some 
hope that you may like a friend like me 
—in spite of all my bad spots.” 

Now that he talked in this pleasant, 
matter-of-fact way about their being 
friends, Bettina’s courage returned. She 
put out her hand with one of the genuine 
Bettina smiles, sunny and sweet. 

“I’m sure I’m glad to know you after 
all your kindness—and to be friends if 
you find I’m in the least like that ‘gray 
person’ you imagined.” 

Avery took her hand closely in his. 

“That’s all I ask now—a chance to let 
you know what sort of a fellow I am 
and to see if you can put up with me. Af- 
terward—will you tell me one thing? 
Again I know I haven’t any right to ask 
but—it means a lot to me.” 

He hesitated. 

“Is there any one—do you—has any 
one got in before me?” 

The boyish bluntness of this last 
query stirred Bettina’s ever alert sense 
of the ridiculous. She had a sudden 
whimsical picture of herself shut behind 
high walls like a real old-time Heroine 
while scores of suitors sought to batter 
down the gates of her prison. The cor- 
ners of her mouth went up comically. 

“Oh, I think not,” she began gayly. 
and then, as she met his eyes, came the 
remembrance of his name. She flushed 
and drew away her hand with a half- 
petulant laugh. 

“What an extraordinarily inconveni- 
ent sort of name you have! What I’m 
trving to say is—” 

Again she met his eyes and something 
in them—sensible Bettina retired into a 
far corner of consciousness and the other 
Bettina said, “Only the roses.” 
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T HROUGH the blinding pall of chill, 

gray fog the little fishing-schooner, 
Gull, was making her way to the east- 
ward. At the helm, big Tom Oleson 
lounged beside the wheel, cursing under 
his breath the rapidly failing breeze, 
which gave every indication of dying out 
altogether before long. Striding to and 
fro in the bow, his oil-clothed form loom- 
ing like some wraith of the mist, Dan 
Keady strove vainly to peer through the 
gray walls all about him, the while the 
fog-horn in his hands sent its hoarse, in- 
cessant challenge across the leaden 
water. 

From far away on the port-bow came 
the dull growls of a steamer’s whistle, 
and every time it sounded the fog-horn 
in Keady’s hands “bah-r-r-ed” defiantly 
a ridiculously inadequate answer to the 
siren, which swelled and boomed through 
the mist. From the companionway aft 
came floating the strident voices of the 
men taking their ease below. Now and 
then the delicious odor of steaming coffee 
was wafted upward, and an occasional 
roar of laughter told of some well-timed 
bit of chaff that had struck home. 

At every sound of merriment from 
below, Oleson’s curses became more pun- 
gent and Keady shuffled his feet impa- 
tiently in his monotonous pacing to and 
fro. The chill of the fog bit to the bone 
and set their teeth to chattering miser- 
ably. Moreover, it was a good two hours 
yet before their watch would be ended, 
and with darkness coming on, the icy 
sting of the mist grew momentarily more 
pronounced. Already the grim twilight 
was making itself felt. From his position 
in the bow Keady could scarcely make 
out Oleson’s big bulk by the wheel. 
Ahead, the gray walls were changing 
their color to purplish black. 
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The low growls of the steamer’s siren 
came from farther and farther astern and 
finally died out completely. Keady set 
the horn for a moment on the slippery 
deck, drew out a stubby clay pipe, and, 
lighting it, puffed great clouds of smoke, 
which were swallowed up by the mist as 
soon as they left his mouth. 

Scarcely was the pipe glowing in the 
gathering darkness, when from dead 
ahead came the ear-splitting crash of a 
whistle, and out of the shrouding fog 
came dim, towering lights bearing 
straight down on them. 

With a wild yell of terror, Keady 
caught up the horn and pumped it des- 
perately with all his strength. Oleson 
threw his whole weight on the wheel and 
spun it hard down. There were sounds of 
confusion below; one head appeared at 
the hatch of the companionway, then an- 
other head ; someone ripped out a ribald 
oath. The Gui] answered her helm beau- 
tifully, but too late. In a moment came a 
grinding, splintering crash. The schoon- 
er was heeled to her beam ends; Keady, 
reeling backwards, was flung violently 
over the rail. 


He came to the surface, coughing, 
choking, dragged down by his heavy 
clothes and the cumbersome oil-skins over 
them. A trawl-tub floated within his reach 
and he clutched it and clung to it with 
a grip of desperation. Here and there 
within his narrow range of vision the 
water was dotted with bits of wreckage. 
To the leeward, the steamer which had 
cut them down was bellowing off through 
the fog with never a sign of stopping. 

Keady lifted his voice and cried out 
with all the power of his lungs. In that 
terrible emptiness it seemed to him like 
the feeble wail of a child. Again and again 
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he shouted, but there was no answering 
hail. No sound broke the stillness save 
the swish of the water, the faint, ‘hollow 
grinding of bits of wreckage as they 
came together, aad the roar of the siren, 
growing steadily fainter as it receded. 

For a moment he could not fully real- 
ize the horrible portent of it all ; he clung 
to the trawl-tub, weak, dazed, uttering 
half-hearted, bewildered oaths. He blew 
the salt water from his mouth and nose, 
quite unconcerned as to his ultimate fate. 
Fhen, the meaning of his position dawn 
ing upon him with a sickening sudden- 
ness, he began to struggle impotently— 
for what, he did not know nor care. 

In the midst of his struggles he caught 
sight of a larger bit of wreckage drifting 
down towards him. Straining his eyes 
through the darkness, he saw it was one 
of the dories. Nearer and nearer it came. 
He watched it, fascinated. Was it coming 
within his reach? He held his breath and 
cautiously thrust out an arm. His fingers 
touched the side, tightened on the gun- 
wale; it was in his clutch. He loosed his 
hold on the trawl-tub, and by dint of a 


wild scramble managed to pull his 
numbed body into the drifting dory. 
It was half-full of water but other- 


intact. Here was at least a chance 
for life. He sank onto one of the thwarts 
and began to laugh in maudlin fashion. 
Something in the water in the dory 
bumped against his legs. He thrust down 
a hand, and to his infinite joy found it 
was an oar—only one oar, it is true, but 
even with that he for it 
meant his chances of life were increased 
ten-fold. 

Catching up the oar, he got to his feet 
and began to bail his craft. When at last 
it was fairly clear of water, night had 
shut down upon him. He stood in the 
stern, again and again shouting into the 
mist. Every instinct told him that he 
alone of the eight men of the schooner’s 
crew was the sole survivor ; vet the terror 
of his loneliness bore so heavily upon 
him that it was a good two hours before 
his shouts finally ceased. At last, spent 
and weak, he curled himself beneath the 
thwarts and fell into heavy sleep. 


wise 


was satisfied, 


Day was breaking when he awoke, stiff 
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and cramped. The pall of fog still hung 
over the water, but now it was far less 
dense. Presently he caught momentary 
glimpses of the sun, and taking his bear- 
ings accordingly, he began to drive the 
dory to the westward, now paddling, now 
lying in the stern and sculling. 

Towards noon the fog lifted. He was 
afloat on an azure sea; not a sail was in 
sight, not a trail of smoke anywhere on 
the distant horizon. He shut his teeth and 
worked his single oar doggedly, heading 
always to the west, for in that direction 
lay his salvation. All that long, endless 
day he fought his way inch by inch to- 
wards safety. His tongue grew parched 
and dry with thirst ; the first sharp pangs 
of hunger were succeeded by gnawing 
pains in the pit of his stomach. 

Always his eyes searched eagerly for a 
sign of sail or a hint of smoke, but the sea 
within the range of his vision bore no 
craft save his own frail one. 

The afternoon wore on slowly. The sun 
crept lower and finally dropped below 
the rim of the sea in a blaze of crimson 
glory. With the coming of night the air 
grew chill and biting. A diligent search 
through his pockets yielded a few shreds 
of damp tobacco ; these he masticated for 
a time and felt somewhat stronger. The 
twilight faded and darkness came on. He 
made his course by the stars, driving his 
aching arms to their task at the oar, for 
he realized that, if he were to reach land 
alive, there was not a moment to lose. 
Now and again, when-it seemed that he 
must succumb to the benumbing drowsi- 
ness that assailed him, he would trail his 
hands in the cool water and splash it into 
his face to keep himself awake. 

His sculling grew weaker, but with a 
dogged courage he kept at it, now twist- 
ing the oar in his aching hand, now dash- 
ing a handful of water into his face, 
until when flesh and blood could stand no 
more, he toppled over into the bottom 
of the dory and lav there in a huddled 
heap. sleeping the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 


He was awakened early in the morn- 
ing by sharper pains in his stomach and 
a maddening craving for water. Making 
a scoop of his hands, he caught up the 
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salt water and pressed it to his parched 
lips, but before he drank any of it, his 
teeth set with a click and he hurled the 
water from him, as if it had been some 
unclean thing. 

His head throbbed madly. His tongue 
was so swollen that it seemed it must 
choke him. His eyes felt as if they had 
been seared with white hot irons. But 
once he had limbered his stiffened mus- 
cles with work at the oar, he began to 
feel decidedly better. 

!t was another clear day, with a cloud- 
less sky above his head. A bit of rock 
weed drifting past gave him added cour- 
age, for it whispered the proximity of 
land somewhere below the western hori- 
zon. 

If he only had a taste of water! A 
dozen times that morning he scooped up 
salt water, only as resolutely to throw it 
away before he had tasted it. 

Late in the morning he saw a trail of 
smoke in the southwest. With a cry of 
joy. he began sculling madly towards it. 
Presently above the horizon came the 
masts and funnel of a steamer. He stood 
up on a thwart, waving his oar and 
screaming deliriously. Next her big hull 
came plainly into view, and Keady 
danced frantically on the thwart. She 
was heading towards him. He was sure 
of it. He seized the oar and paddled 
madly, whooping all the time in an aban- 
don of relief. But the steamer skirted the 
southern horizon, and went racing out of 
sight to the eastward. 

For a time he sat in the stern of the 
dory, sobbing like a disappointed child. 
His shoulders rose and fell convulsively 
and great tears streamed down his face. 
When at last even the trail of smoke had 
disappeared it seemed more than he could 
bear; but at last he took the oar and 
began sculling again, although it was 
very weakly now that he did it. 

Towards evening a thick fog again 
rose from the face of the sea. Its sharp 
chill struck to the very marrow of 


Keady’s bones, but little recked he of 
this lesser discomfort; for, as the mois- 
ture collected on gunwale and thwart he 
licked it off with his parched tongue and 
felt decidedly strengthened. Long after 
impenetrable darkness had settled about 
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him he still paddled on, his head dropped 
forward, his brain swimming giddily, 
but always his dauntless will driving his 
weary, lagging muscles to their task. He 
fell at last into deep sleep, huddled in 
the stern and clutching the oar in a grip 
of iron. 


Morning came, dour and gray and 
cold. For a long time after his grim 
awakening his stiffened arms refused to 
ply the oar; but after licking more mois- 
ture from the thwarts and beating his 
benumbed arms on his breast, he man- 
aged to paddle on again, keeping the 
craft by some rare instinct straight to 
the west. 

As the morning wore on the fog grew 
thinner and finally lifted ; a warm breeze 
from the south took the deadly chill 
from his bones; the sun beat down upon 
him pitilessly, and once more he suffered 
the terrible. tortures of thirst. 

Again all day long the sea was bare of 
sail; he paddled on stolidly, his eyes 
searching the horizon with feverish in- 
tentness. The creak of the single oar, the 
gentle swish of the breeze, and the lap- 
ping of the water at the bow of the dory, 
all wove themselves into a dull, monot- 
onous rhythm that grew more and more 
pronounced and seemed driving him to 
madness. 

Now and again he lapsed into partial 
unconsciousness, in which strange vaga- 
ries came to his tortured mind. Tables of 
food were spread before him; cups of 
cool, crystal water appeared as if by 
magic on the thwart before him; but 
when he stretched out his eager hand to 
seize them, he came back with a shock 
to the reality of far-reaching sea and 
scorching sun. 

It was twilight and the sun, a great 
red ball, had dropped below the rim of 
the sea, when far ahead he saw a faint 
blue-black smudge against the horizon. 
He watched it with wide, unwinking 
eyes; he began to ply the oar furiously. 
Yet he dared not permit himself to hope. 
It was nothing but the fog again, he told 
himself wearily, or at best some low- 
hanging cloud. 

He began to tremble violently, and 
lest the disappointment should complete- 
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ly unnerve him, he turned his eyes from 
the distant vision and fixed them on the 
tumbling water all about him. But he 
still paddled furiously towards that blue- 
black line. 

Two gulls flew circling above his 
head ; a clump of rock-weed went drift- 
ing past, but he dared not raise his eyes, 
lest that line on the horizon should be 
gone. It was only when he heard the slow, 
unmistakable boom of distant surf that 
he found courage to look once more to 
the west. 

His heart gave a great bound; in the 
excitement of the moment he uttered 
again and again harsh, inarticulate cries 
of joy; for there ahead of him loomed 
through the evening dusk a small, rocky 
island. He stood up in the dory and 
drove his oar desperately into the sea. 

Momentarily the rumble of the surf 
sounded nearer ; momentarily the ragged 
outlines of the island became clearer. At 
last he was close to it, and here he discov- 
ered a sheltered cove, beyond which on 
a rise of ground stcod a tiny shack. From 
the window of the shack a light gleamed. 


He swung the dory into the cove, 
grounded her on the sandy beach, and 
tumbling ashore, staggered up the foot- 
path towards the ‘light. His heart was 
beating so fast it seemed he must suffo- 
cate; his head swam and the light swung 
round in great circles, dripping showers 
of sparks in its trail; as he tumbled to- 
wards it, he shouted feebly. 

Keady reached the door, lifted the 
creaking latch and stepped within. It 
was a sorry sort of a dwelling-place, low, 
smoky, unclean. On a bare table a lamp 
burned dully, and before the smoldering 
fire a gaunt, fierce-eyed woman sat clasp- 
ing a child in her arms. 


She turned to survey Keady as he 


closed the door behind him and leaned 
against it. She showed no surprise, rather 
a great relief at his coming. 

“Who sent ye?” she asked. 

Keady stared. “I been three days in a 
dory,” he explained hoarsely, “three days 
with nothin’ to eat or drink.” 
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The woman made no motion to rise. 
“he surveyed him stolidly. 

“My man’s gone t’ Mull for t’ cod,” 
aid she. “I” childer’s sick. Zure, ’un ’ill 
die if ’un don’t get t’ doctor from t’ 
mainland. ‘I’ere’s no one else here but 
us. Woll ’un go. Zure, t’ good God’1I re- 
member ’un if ’un’ll go.” 

She gave no-heed to Keady’s pitiable 
condition, but caught the sick child closer 
to her breast, her sunken eyes glowing. 
“1” punt’s in t’ cove,” she went on. 
lake ’un an’ drive ’un for t’ mainland.” 
Keady’s drooping head was lifted 
erect. With an effort of will he collected 
his wandering wits. 

“Gimme water,” he said, “water an’ 
somethin’ to eat, an’ I'll go.” 

The woman rose with the child still in 
her arms. She threw onto the bare table 
a piece of salt-cod and a half loaf of 
hard bread. 

“Hurry,” was her only admonition. 

Keady sprang forward and ate raven- 
ously, washing down the coarse fare with 
great draughts from the water bucket in 
the corner. The woman watched him im- 
patiently. 

“Hurry,” she said again. 

He stuffed the remaining bits of bread 
and salt fish into his pockets. A great 
weariness was upon him, but resolutely 
he opened the door and stumbled down 
the path to the cove. The woman stood 
in the door, shouting directions. 

“West-sou’west to Tar’plin Bay,” she 
called. “’ Tis there un’ll find t’ doctor.” 

Keady clambered into the punt, cast 
her off and hoisted the sail. The woman 
came running down to the shore, point- 
ing to the west. 

“T”’ light,” she shouted to him, “t’ 
light over yon. See ’un? ’Tis Tar’plin 
Bay. Hurry.” 

“Sure,” he called back. 
now. I'll fetch him.” 

He waved one hand to her reassur- 
ingly, while with the other he trimmed 
in the sheet. Then with Dan Keady reso- 
lutely fighting the overpowering sleep 
from his eyes, the punt went heeling to- 
wards the distant light of Tarpaulin Bay. 
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take him home! 


Potter and Clay 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 


ILLUSTRATED BY GLEN C. SHEFFER 


E lay in the shade of a pine, absorb- 

ing the perfume of twenty miles of 
empurpled heather, high 
themes of policy, feats of arms, glory,and 
sudden death. One or two crafty ap- 
proaches on my part to a forbidden sub- 
ject were quietly thwarted. Yet something 
in Dunbar’s tone encouraged his 
very denial, indeed, seemed to have in it 


discussing 


me; 


a suggestion of relenting. Emboldened 
by this thought I took the plunge. 

“It was hot work,” I said, thrilling 
like one who is at once guilty, eager, and 
afraid, ‘and the sequel must have been 
extraordinarily interesting.” 

He looked at me quickly from under 
his thick, white brows, his gray eye keen 
and questioning. ““You’re lying there, and 
you little guess how hot,” re- 
sponse. He fell silent a moment, and then 
added, musingly, “And to think that, so 
far as he and I were concerned, it was 
all because of a woman.”’ 

“Most things are,”’ I observed sapient- 
ly, affecting a light indifference over 
dancing pulses. 

“Now, who can have told you that?” 


was tne 
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he demanded, with a touch of his old 
sarcasm. “Solomon never spoke a truer 
word. For it’s Gospel truth—a man is 
just what a woman makes him, neither 
more nor less. Potter and clay, potter and 
clay, look at it as you like.” 

“You've never heard the full truth of 
that matter,” he said, “in spite of all the 
tales and fables that are so rife concern- 
ing it.” 

“No,” I replied, “because the only 
man who knows the full truth is obdu- 
rately dumb.” 

“T should think that’s his business,” 
was the dry rejoinder. “Some folk, you 
see, object to the long, impertinent neb 
of the gossip and the scandalmonger. To 
be plain with you, I held my tongue be- 
cause it was my pleasure, because it was 
my right, ay, and because it was my duty. 
But now—time removes many inhibitions 

-makes many things permissible. Be- 
sides, you’re one of my own boys, and— 
and I’ve been thinking that, maybe, I 
shouldn’t be dumb to the bitter end.” 

I settled myself to listen in a flutter of 
excitement and expectation. The mystery 




















of a generation was to be unraveled at 
last, and the ear selected for honor was 
mine. 

“And, first,” he began, “let me say 
that, trite as it may appear in these days 
of infinite wisdom, the strangest of all 
strange things are the twists and turns of 
fortune. When Peter Braid and I came 
home together for the holidays over fifty 
years ago, it’s little either of us imagined 
it was to be the red coat and two cam- 
paigns with Sir Colin.” 

“And the V. C.,” I put in. 

“We'll not speak of that,” he re- 
turned. ‘‘It was but a side-issue. You are 
to understand that She was struggling 
with all her might to keep a head above 
water. Her father, you see, had died sud- 
denly, leaving her alone with her mother 
and the little school, if she could make 
anything of it, which was doubtful. We 
helped, or pretended to help her—a lit- 
tle Latin, some mathematics, a bit of 
French and English, and what not, for 
she had to work hard to keep ahead of 
her older pupils. She was but a girl her- 
self. 

“To Braid it was all the rarest pas- 
time. ‘I like your little schoolmistress,’ 
he told me. ‘An innocent, confiding little 
thing, suffering, alas! from a defective 
education and a grievous lack of shekels. 
There I sympathize—a common experi- 
ence. If I were rich, I’d endow her. As 
it is, I am your debtor for a very merry 
entertainment!’ At that my face must 
have flushed, for he laughed, ‘Heyday!’ 
says he, ‘and has rustic simplicity found 
its mark, then?’ ‘Braid,’ said I, every 
fiber in me tingling, ‘you’re my friend, 
and I have no manner of desire you 
should ever be anything else.’ 

“Your rival, for example,’ he said, 
laughing again. 

“*Vou choose to make a jest of it,’ I 
rejoined, starchily enough, no doubt. 
‘Heavens! this is serious,’ he cried, with 
yet another laugh. I was never good at 
enduring ridicule. I could endure it least 
of all from one who called himself my 
friend. ‘I’m not going to contradict you,’ 
I replied, ‘and for that reason it’s best we 
should dismiss the subject. We wrong 
the absent. I desire, if you please, to hear 
no more of rural simplicity, confiding 
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innocence, and all that.’ I saw him stif- 
fening and coloring. ‘Ho, ho! So that’s 
how the wind blows, is it?’ he answered 
with a queer smile. ‘Pardon me, if I say 
that in accepting your invitation, I had 
no notion my conduct was to be made the 
subject of lectures. It’s good of you to 
play the moral, but, my dear fellow, have 
you forgotten that I pay for that kind of 
thing at the university ?’ 

‘What passed between us then is neith- 
er here nor there, except in the conse- 
quence. We were a pair of hot young 
fools. He left my father’s house with his 
nose in the air, though with the most 
courteous thanks to his host and hostess, 
I'll say that for him. Naturally, I 
thought he was going straight home; 
but, instead, my gentleman must needs 
go and take quarters in the village near- 
by. You can see he meant it to be a chal- 
lenge, and I took it as such. Well, the 
next of it was that he and she were study- 
ing together. Right excellently he could 
teach if teaching was to be the business, 
and apt and quick she was at learning, 
having both need and cleverness to spur 
her on. 

“As you may guess, this turn of events 
cost me some sleepless and feverish 
nights. You see, I couldn’t ram a bullet 
home and take my revenge, as I might 
have done afterwards, and nobody been 
the wiser. For a while she had no no- 
tion we had quarreled, nor was it our 
cue to tell her. So she praised him to me 
for his exceeding great kindness in teach- 
ing her mathematics, and me to him for 
doing the like in Latin. It’s little enough 
of Cesar or Virgil was in my head when 
I was with her. But never mind that.” 

“Didn’t she wonder you were never 
together any more?” I inquired. 

“The time came when she couldn’t 
help wondering. She asked, as a child 
asks, and like a child was put off. I never 
knew what excuses he made, and I’ve en- 
tirely forgotten mine. We studiously 
avoided each other; but one evening, by 
mishap or miscalculation, we met under 
her roof. A glance told her we were no 
longer friends; indeed, a glance must 
have told her we were mortal enemies. 
All the time we were in her presence we 
never spoke directly to each other; but 
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we spoke at each other; and, as you may 
have found out, of all kinds of speech 
that’s the most irritating. I could see first 
the surprise, then the alarm, and then the 
quick pain in her face. We left together 
—he bitterly tantalizing. I resolved to 
settle matters forthwith. If his tongue 
were the more cutting, my arm was the 
stronger. I could have taken him across 
my knee and wrung 
his neck like a 
hen’s, and I meant 
to do it, or 
thing like it.” 
“A pretty case 
for the \ Cc 
P ress,” 
mented. 
“a i) i no 
thought of that,” 
Dunbar returned. 
“T had no thought 
of anything but the 
hot, blind, passion 
raging and surging 
within Her 
fears must have 
roused, for 
she followed in the 
dark, and in the 
moment of settle 
ment leaped be 
tween us. In the 
same instant the 
moonlight 
with a gush 
through yon gap 
in the hills. I could 
see her white, terri 
fied and the 
horror and plead 
ing of her eves. 
“Vou were go 
ing to fight,’ she 
run a mile in dreadful 
‘That was our intention,’ I replied. At 
any other time | would have spared her. 
But the devil was rampant within, and 
must ‘And if you don’t 
mind,’ I said, ‘we will ask you to be good 
enough to retire.’ ‘I will not retire,’ she 
announced, with an energy 
then filled me with wonder. ‘I 
retire until you promise to be 
again.’ ‘Then,’ said I, and many 


some 


llow 
| com- 


me. 


been 


came 


fac e 


one 


said, panting like 


who has haste. 


show himself. 


which 
will not 
friends 
and 


even 
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many a time since I have felt like taking 
the belt to myself for that same, ‘I great 
ly fear you are likely to be kept waiting 
a very long time.’ 

“*May I explain, Miss Grant?’ said 
Braid in his finest manner, ‘that it seems 
Mr. Dunbar has conjured up some mon- 
strous wrong of which I am the innocent 
if | am indeed the offending cause.’ 

‘She put her hand 

to her breast as if 

great 
‘What is it?’ 


to ease a 
pain. 
she asked, catching 
her breath. The 
question was ad 
dressed to me, but 
Braid took it on 
himself to reply. 
‘Well!’ says he, ‘to 
be quite frank, | 
believe the griev- 
that you 
have been sO good 


ance is 


as to honor me with 
some degree of 
friendship.’ 

““‘Now the worst 
of it was that this 
was true to the last 
letter, and that I 
could neither dis- 
own nor acknowl- 
edge it in that 
place and situation. 
The forcible sup- 
pression of speech 
made me all the 
readier to act, how- 
ever. My intention 
must have gleamed 
in my face, for 
quick as thought 

she had me by the arm. Eh! my God! 
how I was favored that night, though too 
blind a sinner to see it. If ever the woman 
you care for, the one out of ten millions, 
lays hand on you in appeal, take it softly, 
lest you should be in sackcloth for the 
rest of your life. For a man’s neck, when 
all is said and done, there’s only one pair 
of arms, barring his mother’s—one pair 
and no more; and for his heart of hearts 
just one other heart. 

“T made to pass her, but she would not 
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give way, being wiser and much stronger 
than I was. ‘You will not do that,’ she 
said, and clung to me. Now the idea that 
she was taking his part against me was 
like oil to fire. 

“IT shook her off, blind to my own 
rudeness—how often the thought of it 
has brought the cold sweat of remorse to 
me since! Before | knew what was hap- 
pening, he was down. He made no at- 
tempt to defend himself or hit back, and 
his martyr-look angered me the more. I 
called him many names, and made to fin- 
ish the business; but in a twinkling she 
was between us again. 

‘You will not,’ she said, drawing her- 
self up two inches beyond her natural 
height. ‘You will not, unless you first 
pass over me.’ By Heaven’s grace | was 
saved from the shame of lifting my hand 
against a woman—against her; but the 
savage in me was not laid. ‘It’s fit and 
proper you should protect him,’ I re- 
torted. ‘It’s a nurse he needs. Take him 
home with you,’ and with that I swung 
on my heel. 

“She stood quite silent and motionless, 
watching me, but, as I disappeared round 
the fir clump—you can see it yonder 
there came the piercing, desolate cry, 
‘Kenny, Kenny, don’t leave me like that. 
Come back, come back!’ You see, we had 
played as children together, and she had 
always called me by my Christian name. 
The hot blood sang and drummed in my 
ears; I had a wicked satisfaction in her 
wail. ‘I’ll humble you, my lady,’ I said to 
myself as I strode on unheeding. ‘See if 
I don’t.’ It’s the way of a fool to lay up 
rods for his own neck. I was putting mine 
in very bitter brine indeed.” 

He paused, his lip twitching, and I 
pretended to watch a motor raising a 
line of dust on the highway far below. 
Presently he resumed, 

“The next time he and I met was in 
the College Quad—you know the place. 
I meant to pass head in air, but that 
would by no means suit Mr. Peter Braid. 
‘And how does Mr. Dunbar find himself 
after the vacation?’ he asked with a grin. 
‘Never a hair the better for your asking,’ 
was my reply, which is just what silly 
callowness would say. At that someone 
called out, ‘Oh! ho! can it be that Jona- 
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than and David have falien out?’ ‘In- 
deed, then,’ says Braid with a mocking 
air of regret, ‘if | may presume to arro- 
gate to myself the part of Jonathan, I 
find David turned kittle and cantanker- 
ous on my hands. What I would advise 
him, as a friend, is this, Beware of green- 
eyed Jealousy.’ ‘Is that the complaint?’ 
cries the other, whereupon there was a 
roar of laughter. 

“There was no laughter, at any rate 
on Braid’s part, when we met after the 
class was over. I needn’t trouble you with 
details. Some called for the police, but 
as you know, the police have no jurisdic- 
tion inside the University walls and the 
gates were banged in their faces. So it 
was a matter for the Senatus ; and as one 
of the professors witnessed the whole 
thing from start to finish, there was nei- 
ther difficulty nor delay over the evi- 
dence. Two students marked for honors 
and looking to the Church, if you please, 
were cast forth branded. You know what 
that means. 

“Once outside, once cut adrift from 
the familiar anchorage, I had no notion 
under the sun what to do. One thing 
only burned with perfect clearness in my 
mind, that it was impossible to go home. 
Therefore, when a smart recruiting-ser- 
geant spoke to me affably, I took his shil- 
ling. Before I had well mastered my 
drill I was on the way to the Crimea; 
before six months were over I stood in 
Sir Colin’s ‘thin red line’ at Balaklava 
when the Cossacks came thundering 
down upon us, meaning to eat us alive, 
but changéd their minds, and wheeled at 
the frosty glimmer of our steel. 

“T came out of that Crimean mess a 
sergeant, though heaven knows I was 
thinking little enough of promotion. 
Scarcely had we drawn breath when we 
—that is to say the Ninety-third—em- 
barked 1,100 bayonets strong for China, 
where the pigtails were giving trouble. 
At Simon’s Bay, Cape Town, we heard 
of the Mutiny and got fresh orders—this 
time for Calcutta. Some five weeks later 
we were off the Sandheads, which is to 
say the mouth of Hooghly. There we got 
news of the sieges of Delhi and Luck- 
now and the deviltries at Cawnpore, 
things, as you may well imagine, to in- 
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Hame the blood. My part in the Mutiny 
campaign would be neither here nor 
there, except for the one thing, the point 
and pivot of my story. 

“Before leaving Portsmouth we re- 
ceived volunteers from various other reg- 
iments to make us up to the active 
strength. One day, among a group of 
these arrivals, I caught a man looking at 
me with an expression that was not ex- 
actly one of affection, and had in it some- 
thing familiar and startling. 

‘Braid,’ | cried excitedly. 

“Even so,’ was the response. Braid, 
though he now called himself by another 
name. As our eyes met he was smiling. 
Oh! well I knew that smile. His expres- 
sion was one of triumph. “The chase has 
been long, but I have caught you at last,’ 
it said exultingly. In appearance he was 
a good deal changed ; but in spirit he was 
still the man I had left in the moonlight 
—with her. 

**So we're both wearing the Queen’s 
uniform,’ I said to him, conscious that it 
lay on me, as his superior officer, to say 
something, and having no wish for any- 
thing else. ‘So it appears, sergeant,’ he 
answered, never moving a muscle of his 
face. ‘And I hope we'll agree in our new 
relations,’ | added, feeling the futility of 
the words as I spoke. ‘I will always en- 
deavor to do my duty, sergeant,’ says he, 
standing up rigidly as a poker. 

“Not a reference to the past, you see, 
nor to old friendships. The rest paid no 
attention. To them we were simply ser- 
geant and private. Little they guessed 
what was behind, or what Riis coming 
meant. Often and often on the voyage 
out I caught him watching me with a sin- 
ister, cat-like furtiveness; but he was 
well-behaved and patient. 

**All in time,’ he seemed to 
think. ‘We’re going into action presently, 
and then— 

“You don’t mean to say,” I observed in 
astonishment and horror, but he stopped 
me. 

“IT mean to say that many things are 
done in action which are never mentioned 
in official dispatches.” 

“As, for example, that private ac- 
counts are, at times, settled by a bullet 
which isn’t an enemy’s.”’ 


good 
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“You could not very well call it a 
friend’s,”” Dunbar replied. “In this case, 
the opportunity being favorable, I had no 
doubt at all what would happen. Oh, 
doubtless | could have taken pre- 
But what reason could I have 


yes! 
cautions. 


given? He was one of the best soldiers in 


the regiment, and had again and again 
refused promotion, for reasons known to 
himself and guessed at by me. Where 
was my cause for precaution? In time of 
war you cannot lock a man up on the 
vague suspicion that one day a bullet 
from his. rifle is not unlikely to take a 
wrong direction. Besides, | was his ser- 
geant—he had planned it so—and that 
complicated matters further.” 

“Dramatic,” I remarked, 
through and through. ‘‘Well ?” 

“Well! it was grin and bear, as you 
will understand, or, rather, it was bear 
without the grin, for that durst not be 
shown. But, | tell you, the sensation of 
ice trickling down my back came oftener 
than was at all agreeable. You should 
have seen him fondle his gun, lay his 
cheek against it, as if whispering deadly 
secrets against the day of reckoning. | 
hadn’t the reputation of being a coward, 
but | own, frankly, the sight of him ca- 
ressing that rifle as if it were linked to 
him in the bonds of conspiracy, made me 
shiver. A kind of awe took hold of me, so 
that I began, like the Psalmist of old, to 
have disquieting thoughts at midnight. 
Don’t imagine the natural wickedness 
didn’t come out. I thought of the advan- 
tage of having first shot many and many 
a time. But I thought also of the court- 
martial, and—well, I wasn’t just stark 
mad. 

“The arrival and the transport up- 
country came as a welcome diversion. In 
Cawnpore, | remember, we were al- 
lowed to examine the scene of the mas- 
sacre—to whet our appetites for what 
was coming—We visited the slaughter- 
house you have read of in your history- 
books, where 120 of our women and 
nearly 100 of our children were butch- 
ered with cruelties I cannot describe and 
you cannot imagine. I mind that the 
floor was strewn with torn dresses, chil- 
dren’s toys, shoes, and what not, and 
that there were bloody finger-marks all 


thrilling 














round the bare white 
washed walls, <elling 
their own tale of hor 
ror. | was musing there, 
with what thoughts yeu 
may fancy, when all at 
once some instinct or 
impulse made me turn, 
and there, staring at 
me, was Peter Braid. 
For half a minute he 
neither moved nor 
spoke; then, sweeping 
the ghastly relics with 
his eyes, he called out, 
‘“ “Vengeance is Mine ; 
I will repay,’” saith 
the Lord.” ’ It was the 
first voluntary remark 
I had heard him make 
since he joined us, and 
immediately on utter 
ing it he turned and 
left, leaving me staring 
after him in a stony 
coldness, which you 
may account for as you 
like. 

“Next morning a sa 
lute from the mud fort 
told us that Sir Colin 
had come, and_ that 
business would begin at 
once. We were to march 
on Lucknow, where the 
besieged Residency was full of men, 
women, and children, whom it was our 
duty to relieve. As we drew near, and 
heard the enemy’s guns, a tremendous 
excitement and eagerness seized us. We 
wanted to advance at the double, and Sir 
Colin himself had to restrain us, even as 
he had done that October day in the face 
of the Cossacks. Suddenly, in the midst 
of it all, I caught Peter Braid looking at 
me with such a gleam as I had never seen 
in human eyes before. It was that kind 
of look which tells of a purpose near ful- 
fillment, a purpose to be executed at all 
hazards, and at any cost. 

“We were brigaded with the Shrop- 
shires and a regiment of Punjab infant- 
ry, the Fourth I think it was. Well do I 
mind the Punjabis, their friendly curios- 
ity over the Highlanders and their zeal 
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“Kenny, old man, it’s Comino this time 


in lending us cooking-utensils, our own 
having gone astray or been stolen by de- 
serters. Just before delivering the attack 
Sir Colin reviewed us. His own lads, he 
called us of the Ninety-third, and well 
he might, since three-fourths of us wore 
the Crimean medals. He told the whole 
force what was to be done and the diffi- 
culty of doing it. “There are British 
women and children yonder,’ he: said, 
pointing with his right hand, ‘and the 
folks at home rely on you to rescue them.’ 
The army yelled with pride and enthusi- 
asm, Peter Braid yelling loudest and 
longest of all. But I who stood beside 
him knew it was not of the rescue of the 
women and children he was thinking. 
“Well, as you know, the tussle was 
hard and sharp and pretty red—no field- 
day maneuvers with a cavalry nicely 
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trained to turn and gallop off at the reg- 
ulation distance, and an umpire politely 
ng winners at the right moment- 


deck g 


to pre ent contusion. Che beggars, how 
they fought! It cost us much vexation 
and some valuable lives to wipe out their 
mud fort at Jellalabad and clear them 
out of the Dilkusha palace and the Mar- 
tinere—that’s the you under- 
stand, where the children of Belial 
iearned how to put their natural vil- 
lainy to use. But at last we got possession 
of the pala e and the Martiniere and ad- 
within range of the Secundra- 


college, 


vanced 
bagh. 

“So far Braid and I both got through 
whole. He had not taken his chance, and 
I mind wondering at that, because he 
must have had clear opportunity in the 
mad confusion about the Martinicre. 
Perhaps he was content to bide a better 
time. At any rate, there we were to- 
gether in front of the Secundrabagh, ex- 
posed to the full fire of a hidden enemy. 
Che rebels swarmed 
huts near by, and without thinking much 
what we were about, up we sprang, tore 
off the roofs, and leaped in among them. 
It was a mad kind of enterprise, each 
man doing just what he thought best for 
the occasion, but it was magnificent for 
all that—one of the lucky things a gen- 
era! never reckons on, but takes credit 
for in the result all the same. 

“Well, through it all Braid was at my 
back, and I remember that in the very 
midst of the inferno it flashed on me 
that a bayonet of my own company might 
at any moment come out between my 
ribs. However, life was cheap that day, 
and I don’t believe a man of us gave two 
thoughts to his personal danger. To my 
surprise, Braid and | again came out of 
the carnage whole, chiefly, I suppose, be 
cause there were so many opportunities 
to die. 

“As we got out of the huts our big 
guns came into play, and we lay down 
behind some mud walls, beside the Pun- 
jabis—good fellews and brave fighters, 
though not of cur color. Braid lay so 
close to me I could hear his hard, short, 
excited breathing, which I understood as 
plainly as if put into words. I speak 
(sod’s truth when I tell you I could have 
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battered his brains out. Only some power 
not my own prevented me. Lord, leave us 
not to ourselves! I thought of the verdict 
—‘Sergeant Dunbar suddenly gone off 
his head in face of the enemy ;’ and some 
would pity and some would smile. Then, 
as a flash of lightning, | was thousands 
of miles away. Is there anything in all 
the world so inconceivably odd as the 
human mind? While the guns pounded a 
breach in the wall of the Secundrabagh 
what do you think rose before me? The 
moonlit scene in which I had left him 
and her together—as vivid and seemingly 
as real as if it were actually before my 
eyes. 

“We lay there maybe for the matter of 
half an hour, some of us reflecting on our 
sins, some thinking of the folks at home, 
others of things not so creditable. Sir 
Colin was very impatient, and as soon 
as some kind of a hole was made in the 
wall word was passed to the Punjabis to 
get ready. They were to have the honor 
of leading the assault. Speak of tension. 
They don’t know what it means who have 
never lain under cover waiting to at- 
tack, and the order at last comes. ‘To say 
that every nerve becomes an electric-wire 
fully charged is to put it inadequately. 
All at the breeching guns ceased, 
and with their war-cry of ‘Jai Khalsa 
Jee/’—it rings in my ears yet—the Sikhs 
were up and over the mud wall. I, who 
have seen some desperate things, tell you 
I never saw anything more gallant than 
that. But a living sheet of flame swept 
them. They shook and wavered, went on, 
shook and wavered again, and then find- 
ing their European officers down halted 
dead. 

“Now, when a storming party halts in 
face of the enemy’s fire the moment is 
perilous beyond anything you can imag 
ine. We, craning over the rim of the 
wall, held our breath in terror, and we 
were all seasonea men. The grisled old 
chief, standing beside the guns (wounded 
as we knew), saw them reel and stop. I 
daresay that for half an instant even his 
heart was in his mouth. But it was with 
all the blitheness of parade he called out, 
“Tut, this will never do. On witn the Tar- 
tan!’ and ere even the bugles could blow 
we were roaring among the Punjabis, the 
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Shropshires at our backs. Then it was a 
race, a glorious race, between Briton and 
Asiatic for first place in the breach. 
“Inside, for obvious military reasons, 
we fought in groups of three. In my 
group Braid was right-hand man. Just 
as | got in a bullet took me on the clasp 
of my waist-belt, sending me spinning. 
He must have thought | for, 
because when I got my feet again his look 
of livid glee changed to one of livid dis 
appointment. Seeing me evidently un 
hurt, he seemed to take 
senses, and, disobeying all orders, leaped 


s 


was done 


leave of his 


forward alone among the f/u/wars that 
would have shaved you like any razor. A 
man possessed of a demon is not easily 
killed. He lived through it—how, I can- 
not to this moment imagine. So, by the 
grace of God, did I. 

“Once outside again we took breath a 
minute, waiting for the attack on a new 
position. As we huddled by the guns for 
what cover there was, all at once Braid 
turned to me. ‘Sergeant,’ says he, in a 
queer little voice, ‘lest I shouldn’t have 
another chance of telling you, I have had 
a letter from Her, asking about you.’ | 
heard him as one hears a cry in a tem- 
pest, not very sure of it. As he spoke the 
last word an officer went down in front 
of us, and I ran out to him. But it was 
useless. I was hit myself, falling over his 
dead body. 

“Then came the most wonderful thing 
of all. As I wriggled, trying to rise, I 
felt a pair of arms about me; | looked up 
and there was Braid. He ran back with 
me; but just at the wall he, too, was hit 
—I tell you the beggars could shoot— 
and we tunmibled over together. For a mo- 
ment we both lay quiet, not knowing very 
well what had happened to us. Then 
Braid, in the same queer voice, as it ap- 
peared to me, spoke again. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, for all the world as if his former 
remark were not interrupted, ‘a letter 
from Her asking about you.’ ‘Braid,’ re- 
plied I, forgetting all else in the dizzi- 
ness of the moment, ‘you love her!’ 

“He made a noise, half-cackle, half- 
gurgle, not pleasant to hear. ‘I’m not 
very sure,’ he answered in the manner of 
long ago. ‘But somehow it seems to me I 
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have given my soul for her. Heh-heh!’ 
He was silent an instant, and then with 
a mighty jerk, as if putting his whole 
strength into the effort, he got om his el- 
bow, and looked me straight in the face. 
‘Kenny, old man,’ he said, ‘it’s domino 
this time.’ 

“Now, at that look and at the sound 
of my name pronounced in the old way, 
a choking sense of remorse and affection 
came over me. ‘Peter,’ 1 gasped, for in 
deed I was in mortal pain and trouble, 
‘if | have ever done you wrong, as a dy- 
ing man, I ask your forgiveness.’ I sort 
of remember his gripping my hand, and 
in my lightness and giddiness I said 
something about his going home again. 
‘Never,’ he replied solemnly, ‘never, nev- 
er. India’s got me, and India’s going to 
keep me.’ ‘And what brought you to In- 
dia, Peter?’ I asked. ‘Not to fight rebel 
Sepoys anyway, and that’s the truth,’ he 
replied. 

“Ts that the pipes I hear,’ he went on, 
‘it’s growing dark. Put your hand into 
the breast of my tunic and take what you 
find. ‘There,’ when I had complied, and 
drawn forth the letter. ‘that'll explain 
all. Don’t read it now. Kenny, bend low. 
It was for her sake I carried you in out 
of the fire. | meant something quite dif- 
ferent, but her letter, tell her I did it for 
her sake. Bend closer, there, one kiss for 
auld lang syne, and them I'll never see 
again.’ 

“An hour later he died in my arms. 

“ “It’s a pity,’ remarked the surgeon to 
me next morning, ‘because the chief saw 
him save your life and marked him for 
the V. C. A queer finish. Do you know 
anything of his private history?’ 

“Well, as he had said, the letter ex- 
plained all. You know the rest. For a lit- 
tle while, a very little while, she was 
mine, and now, when | sit in the gloam- 
ing thinking of all that’s past and gone, 
I wonder if she and Peter Braid have 
met again, and, if so, whether they’re 
waiting for me. They'll not have long to 
wait now.” 

He turned away his head, but not be- 
fore I caught the gleam of wet eyes. As 
I looked across the valley at the far hills 
my own were none too dry or clear. 
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Parisian Fashion Model IX C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Martial and Armand:—Tailored cos 
REUTLINGER, PARIS tume of light serge, trimmed with bands of 


green and white satin, edged with green. 
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Parisian Fashion Model X C—From Life 
Maison Barroin:—Costume of light mousse- 


line de soie; the corsage of lace and tulle. 


By special contract with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS 
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white Pekin stripe with satin cravat; 


with bands of dotted green ribbon. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XI C—From Life 





By special contract with 
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Parisian Fashion Model XIII C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Blue dotted foulard costume 


REUTLINGER, PARIS inished with cream colored lace. 




































































Parisian Fashion Model XIV C—From Life 
By special contract with Maison Laferrier:—Costume of chamois cl 
REUTLINGER, PARIS with a iacket of soutache. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XV C—From Life 





By special contract with Maison Rondeau: -Chamois colored grena 
REUTLINGER, PARIS dine costume trimmed with soutache. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XVI C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Costume of black and white 








REUTLINGER, PARIS striped skirt. black jacket. and white jabot. |! \| 
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"THE most novel and amusing—alas, 

sometimes the saddest—things which 
happen in the theatre are not always the 
lines and scenes which authors have writ- 
ten into their dramas or the details of in- 
terpretation which actors have learned in 
rehearsals. Accident frequently assumes 
a star-part in the performance: the un- 
expected often supplies the humor or 
the pathos of the play. 

The truly great histrionic artist must 
keep the effect of the whole scene before 
his mind’s eye. He must never forget 
that, however mighty, he is only one of 
the details of the picture. Mme. Alla 
Nazimova, the young Russian star, once 
said: “I never know what I am going to 
do until I step out on the stage.” I im- 
agine that may explain why the others in 
her casts so frequently do not seem to 
know what they are doing. 

[ once witnessed an example of how 
easily a play may become the helpless 
victim of a single person in the audience. 
It occurred in the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
in New York, where the late Joseph Jef- 
ferson, in the flower of his career, was 
playing “Rip Van Winkle.” 

The great actor was always consider- 
ate and affable toward the employes back 
of the curtain, and his sunny, genial man- 
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ner at last paved the way to a half- 
drunken stage-hand’s disrespect. 

“How are you to-day, Joe?” the mar 
impudently asked, when Mr. Jefferson 
reached the theatre for the matinee. 

The great star faced about suddenly. 
His face darkened in anger. 

“Put that man out of the house,” he 
commanded, “and see that he does not 
come back as long as I act here.” 

The crestfallen stage-hand went forth 
to drown his wrath in more drink. When 
night came and he was gloriously drunk, 
he had planned his revenge. Buying a 
ticket, he climbed to the gallery and 
awaited his chance. 

The play progressed to the scene in 
which Aif’s shrewish wife, heedless of 
the little Van Winkles’ tears, beats the 
lovable old tipster over the head with a 
broomstick and turns him out into the 
night. Rip looks sadly in at the window 
and asks: “Haf I den no furder interest 
in dis house ?” 

“Only eighty per cent, Joey, old boy!” 
roared the stage-hand from the gallery. 

The audience, tense with the pathos 
of the situation, broke into laughter. The 
perfect illusion of Mr. Jefferson’s mas- 
terpiece for that one night, at least, had 
been irretrievably lost. 
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Another irreverent remark made from 
the gallery similarly ruined the illusion 
of a play one evening a dozen years ago 
at Wallack’s Theatre in New York. It 
differed from Mr. Jefferson’s interrup- 
tion only in the minor detail that it was 
prompted by a sense of humor, not a 
spirit of revenge. 

A company headed by Miss Rose 
Coghlan, her brother, the late Charles 
Coghlan, and her husband, the late John 
T. Sullivan, had revived Victorien Sar- 
dou’s “Diplomacy,” and the great French 
comedy of intrigue, splendidly acted, was 
enjoying all of its earlier popularity. 
Miss Coghlan was appearing in her or- 
iginal rdle of the Countess Zicka, the 
Russian spy; Mr. Coghlan was imper- 
sonating Captain Julian Beauclerc, while 
the other two important characters of 
Henri Beauclerc and Count Orloff were 
being taken respectively by Mr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Frederick Robinson. 

The thousands who have seen this ab- 
sorbing French drama and admired its 
intricate and delicate mechanism will re- 
call that its chief interest lies in the 
detection, by means of the scent of pa- 
tchouli, of a female spy, the Countess 
Zicka, who has attempted to steal im- 
portant political papers from an embassy 
in Paris. 

The documents are locked in a dis- 
patch-box, which stands on a writing 
table. Henri Beauclerc has the key. The 
revelation which is to exonerate Julian 
Beauclerc is about to be made. 


But on the night to which I refer, Mr. 
Sullivan, who was impersonating Henri 
Beauclerc, had forgotten the key. The 
discovery that he had left it in his dress- 
ing-room came at the moment it was 
needed—when he had reached into his 
pocket and found it was missing. 

“Great Heavens, Charlie!” he ex- 
claimed in an undertone to Mr. Coghlan, 
“T’ve lost that blamed key! Quick! Both 
of you get between me and the audience! 
I think I see a way out of it yet!” 

Then, resuming his natural voice, as if 
repeating Sardou’s lines, he remarked: 

“Gentlemen, the key is missing. We 
must force the lock with this heavy 
ruler.” 

A general titter passed over the house, 
for the play was so well known that at 
least half the audience detected the ac- 
tor’s improvisation. 

Seizing an ebony ruler, Mr. Sullivan 
dealt the box a resounding whack, and 
quickly grabbed up another paper that 
had been lying on the desk, the other 
actors meanwhile screening the operation 
from the audience. 

The makeshift had been well accom- 
plished. For a second it seemed as if the 
crisis were passed. ‘But the trick had not 
escaped the notice of a-lynx-eyed boy in 
the front row of the gallery. It proved 
to be too much for his effervescent spirits. 
In a high treble his voice piped out: 

“Gee, but youse are the bummest bunch 
of safe-crackers I ever seen!” 

In an instant the house exploded like 
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powder in uncontrolled laughter. The 
tense fiber of the play snapped and the 
whole scene became a roaring farce. 
Such wide publicity did the incident at- 
tain that for weeks afterward there was 
laughter at Wallack’s whenever the scene 
was reached. 
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But the destruction of a play’s illusion 
need not come from an amateur jester in 
the audience. Here hangs a tale of Mr. 
Nat. C. Goodwin’s practical joke on the 
late Mr. Sol Smith Russell, which I saw 
him perpetrate before a crowded audi- 
ence at the Grand Opera House in Chi- 
cago one evening thirteen years ago. 

Mr. Russell, then at the height of that 
amazing popularity which he enjoyed 
throughout the West, but which was de- 
nied him in the East, was acting the 
quaint role of the tender, impecunious 
old inventor, Noah Vale, in Mr. Edward 
E. Kidder’s comedy of mingled pathos 
and humor, “A Poor Relation,” of which 
Chicago audiences never tired. At the 
same time Mr. Goodwin was playing 
Jim Radburn, the old Pike county sher- 
iff, in Mr. Augustus Thomas’ Western 
melodrama, “In Mizzoura,” at Hooley’s 
Theatre, now Powers’, a block distant. 

Mr. Russell had reached the scene in 
which the visionary old inventor, strug- 
gling against ‘poverty in his bare attic- 
rooms, puts his little nephew in a barrel 
while he patches the tot’s torn trousers. 








Noah had just begun to sew up the rent 
when Mr. Goodwin, in the costume of 
the sheriff, gravely walked out to the 
center of the stage. 

“See here, Sol,” he interrupted, “I 
want you to give back that little boy’s 
pants !” 


Mr. Russell turned in astonishment. 


For a moment his face was a study of 
bewildered surprise. 


“Why, hello, Nat,” he drawled, “aren't 
you just a bit out of your bailiwick ?” 

“I’m not, Nat; I’m Jim Radburn,sher- 
iff of Pike County, Missouri,” retorted 
Mr. Goodwin, “and it’s my business to 
keep the peace. I don’t intend to see this 
poor, helpless little kid imposed upon. I 
want you to give him back his pants |’ 

“But, sheriff,” said Mr. Russell, ‘ 

a part of the play.” 

“No matter,” retorted Mr. Goodwin, 
“it’s dead wrong to put a little boy in a 
barrel and steal his pants. I'll bet you 
wouldn’t dare do a thing like that to a 
man of your own size! 

“And now,” he concluded, “I’ve got 
some acting of my own to do around the 
corner, so I must be off. But I want you 
to promise, Sol, to give back that pair of 
pants. I’ll come over here and ’tend to 
you if you don’t.” 

Whereupon Mr. Goodwin 
leisurely off the stage, jumped into his 
waiting cab, and was driven quickly 
back to his own theatre. The audience, 
which had sat in mystified astonishment, 
not unmixed with resentment, broke into 
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applause, while Mr. Russell, much con- 
fused and perceptibly annoyed, resumed 


the lines of his character. 
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It is not always easy, even with the 
best intentions, to say the right word in 
the right place. There are little devils in 
the footlight-realm make it their 
business to tangle and twist the actor’s 


who 


elocution. Indeed, some of the most fa- 
mous plays contain treacherous lines 
which, more often than not, entrap the 
luckless mime. One night, when the late 
Thomas W. Keene was appearing in 
“Richard The Third” at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago, I heard a blunder so 
common that it has become traditional. 

In the opening act of the tragedy, the 
crooked-backed Gloster halts the funeral 
cortége of King Henry the Sixth, whom 
he has murdered, and seeks to woo the 
widowed Lady Anne. A courtier waves 
the leering duke aside and thunders: 

“My lord, stand ba k, and let the cof- 
fin pass !”’ 

This courtier happens to be a very in- 
significant character in the play, so, for 
economy’s sake, it is often the practice of 
traveling stars to entrust it to a super. 
During rehearsals this super is frequent- 
ly approached by one of the regular 
company and solemnly cautioned not to 
twist his words, being carefully told 
how, unless he is alert, he will be sure 
to speak the line. With the incorrect 


reading uppermost in his thoughts the 
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inexperienced performer is almost cer 
tain to blunder into the mistake. 

On this particular occasion the un 
comfortable-looking courtier fell head- 
long into the trap. Waving his arms 
majestically he bawled out: 

‘My lord, stand back, and let the par- 


son cough !”’ 
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Whoever has sat under the horrible 
fascination of that livid melodrama of 
human weakness, that powerful temper- 
ance-sermon of the stage, entitled 
“Drink,” will marvel that Mr. Charles 
Warner’s grewsome study of Coupfeau, 
the drunkard, could instantly be trans- 
formed, by the simplest of mechanical 
accidents, into a farcical character which 
appealed throughout the remainder of 
the performance only to the sense of 
humor of an audience which, a moment 
before, had sat in nervous suspense be- 
fore the growing shadow of his awful 
fate. 

On the night, at the Academy of Music 
in September, 1905, when Coupfeau sud- 
denly dropped from the hideously sub- 
lime to the uproariously ridiculous, I was 
watching Mr. Warner’s performance, in 
company with Manager E. G. Gilmore, 
the veteran proprietor of the theatre. 

The turning point of the victim’s 
struggle against his weak nature comes 
when, through the agency of the villain 
in the play, Coupeau plunges from the 
scaffolding of a high building to the 
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rock-strewn ground below. Of course the 
actual character does not fall. The scene 
is manipulated so that a dummy, exactly 
resembling the workman, goes hurtling 
through the air and disappears behind a 
pile of debris. Then the real Coupeau, 
maimed and writhing, is borne forth on 
a litter and the play proceeds. 

Manager Gilmore felt great pride in 
the realism of the scene, which he had 
staged with great prodigality and ar- 
ranged with all possible care. To height- 
en the deception produced by the falling 
body, he had partly screened the scaffold- 
ing from the audience by placing the 
branches of an elm tree before it. 

“Keep your eye on the scaffold,” he 
cautioned as the fateful moment in Couw- 
fpeau’s mimic career approached. “I’m 
going to show you something directly 
that will fairly make your hair stand on 
end !” 

It certainly did. Coupeau had been 
discovered only a moment before with 
the other workmen on the scaffold, and 
I had not detected the deft substitution 
of the dummy. Then came a horrified 
cry from his companions and his form 
reeled backward to— 

Not to fall to the ground beneath but 
to land across a projecting bough of the 
tree and to remain limp and dangling in 
mid-air! 

Here was realistic melodrama which 
for an instant the audience did not un- 
derstand. A second later it changed to 
howling farce as the blanched, trembling 
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workmen bore a moaning, crippled, dup- 
licate Coupeau—the real Coupeau, of 
course—out from behind the lumber- 
piles and set the litter tenderly in the 
center of the stage. 

It had all occurred so suddenly that the 
other actors did not seem to have noticed 
the dummy waving like a pendulum in 
the tree. One after the other they grew 
confused at the laughter and applause 
of the packed galleries. No one had the 
presence of mind to lower the curtain. 
So the ludicrous spectacle remained until 
the act came to an end. 

I hesitate to record Manager Gilmore’s 
comments. 

Mr. Warner regarded the accident 
with something of a Briton’s philosophy. 

“In a quarter of a century as Coupeau 
[ was never placed in such an idiotic 
position,” he said. 

“Which?” I asked. “On the litter or 
in the tree ?” 

“Why, both, darn it!’ he retorted. 
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On the other hand, instances are quite 
common in which accidents on the stage 
have led to happier results. Plays have 
obtained their first grip on popularity 
and actors have taken their first step to- 
ward fame through the intervention of 
the unexpected. Had not the late Rich- 
ard Mansfield sprained his ankle while 
dancing in a comic-opera chorus, and on 
that account been out of a job, he would 
have lost the chance to step into the rdle 
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of the Baron Chevrial in “A Parisian 
Romance,’ which Mr. Edward M. Hol- 
land had contemptuously cast aside, and 
thus lay in a night the foundation of his 
future success. 

The thousands who, during the recent 
season, saw Mr. Edward H. Sothern in 
his revival of his father’s famous charac- 
ter of Lord Dundreary in “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin,” and laughed heartily over 
Dundreary’s absurd, stuttering question : 
“C-can y-you wa-wa-wag y-your l-left 
ear?” little dreamed that the line was 
first spoken in derision at an audience, 
but that it had the result of winning 
popularity for the elder Sothern in Eng- 
land. 

Having made one of the famous hits 
of the stage as the vapid lordling, at 
Laura Keene’s Theatre m New York 
during the late fifties, Mr. E. A. Sothern 
decided to try the character on the En- 
glish populace. On the night of his first 
London appearance in the early sixties 
at the Haymarket Theatre Lord Dun- 
dreary, much to his creator’s astonish- 
ment, failed to appeal. Try as hard as 
he might, Mr. Sothern could not coax 
even so much as a wan smile from the 
stolid Britishers in the rows in front of 
him. By the middle of the third act his 
bag of comic-tricks was exhausted. 

Then it was that Mr. Sothern’s temper 
got the better of his judgment. In sheer 
desperation he stepped down to the foot- 
lights and derisively asked the solemn 
audience : 








“C-can y-you wa-wa-wag y-your l-left 
ear?” 

In a twinkling the ice was broken. 
Somebody tittered. General laughter fol- 
lowed. The crowd completely changed 
its attitude toward the play. 

In a few days the absurd phrase be- 
came the catch-word of the London 
streets. Everybody was eager to see the 
stuttering lordling at the Haymarket. 
The play ran two consecutive years in 
England and never afterwards did Mr. 
Sothern fail to speak the winning line. 
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A similar improvisation, which also 
sprang from pique, saved “Fritz” Em- 
met’s début in Dublin. After his immense 
popularity in America the actor bitterly 
resented the indifference of his reception 
in Ireland. But Emmet, in despair, con- 
tinued to do his best. Patience, however, 
ceased to be a virtue when, in a moment 
of silence, a big Irishman in the front 
row of the pit loudly asked: 

“Phat’s that fellow thryin’ fur to git 
tru him, anyhow ?” 

Stepping forward Mr. Emmet leveled 
his finger at the disturber and retorted 
hotly: 

“Ya, vass iss der use, annyhow, mit 
you fellows?” 

It caught the audience unawares and 
they laughed. Mr. Emmet was inter- 
rupted no more that night. After the per- 
formance the students of Dublin Uni- 
versity unhitched the actor’s horses from 
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his coach and drew it in triumph to his 
hotel. 

Thus did 
trance to 
slang. 


“Vass iss der use” 
the vocabulary 


gain en- 
of English 


ao 


Early in Mr. Francis Wilson’s career, 
when he was appearing in “The Hob- 
goblins” at the old Gaiety Theatre, now 
Keith’s, in Boston, failure stared the 
piece in the face. The first audience 
positively declined to be amused. The 
fate of the production apparently was 
sealed when Mr. Wilson, accoutred in 
heavy armor, stumbled and fell while 
making his entrance in one of the scenes. 
His clumsy costume kept him from 
rising. Vainly and ignominously he 
struggled and twisted on the floor until 
the other actors came to his assistance. 

Next day the Bostonians, who believed 
the fall to be a part of the play, were 
advising each other to drop in at the 
Gaiety ‘‘and take a look at the little fel- 
low with the funny legs.” Thus, from 
accident, came the reputation of Mr. 
Wilson’s eccentric underpinning which, 
a few years later, won for him a fortune 
when he appeared in his famous charac- 
ter of Caddy, the craven thief, “Er- 
minie.”” Now that the actor has reached 
the ranks of the “legitimate” I imagine 
that he would prefer to have the incident 
forgotten. ‘He might even swear that it 
never happened. But it did, nevertheless. 
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Mary Anderson’s reputation for con- 
scientious acting suffered, on one occas- 
ion, a violent fracture because of her 
sense of humor. The incident occurred 
during a performance of “Romeo and 
Juliet” in a Cincinnati theatre, and it 
almost ruined one of her great imper- 
sonations of the daughter of Capulet 

The play had reached the Tomb 
Scene, when Mr. Louis James, who was 
appearing as Romeo, discovered to his 
dismay he had mislaid the poison-vial. 

“What am I to do, Mary,” he whis- 
pered, ‘I’ve lost the bottle!” 

Miss Anderson disregarded -the inter- 
ruption and went bravely on with Judiet’s 
lament. At the next whisper she became 
provoked. 

“Mary, where’s the poison ? What shall 
I do?” persisted Mr. James in despair. 

“Do anything you like, only don’t 
bother me. Swallow the dagger!” blurted 
Miss Anderson in a voice that was dis- 
tinctly audible all over the theatre. 
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There is an old superstition that Satan 
sometimes prowls the earth in the form 


of a black cat. I would not care to fur- 
nish testimony in support of such a be- 
lief, but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
devilish machinations of a dismal-hued 
cat once wrought grave damage to 
Mr. John Drew’s first appearance in 
“Richard Carvel” at the Empire The- 
atre. Indeed, the only other explanation 
for the occurrence, outside of sorcery, is 
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that the beast was acting as a secret agent 
of the Theatrical Syndicate which, per 
haps, is an unkind reflection against Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske, whose office pet the 
cat proved to be. 

lhe production took place one hot 
night in September, eight years ago. The 
audience was uncomfortable and restless 
and on the alert for anything that might 
lend variety to what promised to be an 
uncommonly uninteresting event. Its 
chance came unexpectedly at the climax 
of the play when Richard Carvel, on his 
knees, was pouring out his passion to the 
object of his heart’s desire. 

At this delicate juncture, Mr. Fiske’s 
pet, “Monkey,” in sleek ebony majesty 
and with tail poised in perpendicular 
pride, sauntered through the Empire’s 
open stage-door in search of mice or 
other adventure. Walking solemnly into 
the brilliantly lighted scene he first de 
liberately looked over the audience and 
then admiringly surveyed Mr. Drew's 
eloquent yellow legs. 

“Scat!” hissed Mr. Drew. “Get out!” 

Heedless of the challenge, “Monkey” 
only changed his position to one of better 
vantage. 

“Scat 


sounded in chorus from the 
stage-hands on either side. 

By this time the audience had lost its 
decorum. Both Mr. Drew and Miss Con- 
quest were struggling to keep straight 
faces. Then, as if to complete the damage, 
“Monkey” walked closer to the kneeling 
Mr. Drew and rubbed affectionately 
against the actor’s yellow legs. He at- 
aside, but it 

and _ sitting 


tempted to shove the cat 
jumped nimbly over him, 
down, began to wash its face. 
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By this time the audience had lost all 
restraint and the house, from orchestra 
to gallery was in an uproar. Apparently 
satisfied with the havoc to art he had 
caused, ‘““Monkey” ended his ablutions, 
deliberately sharpened his claws on the 
stage-floor, and as quietly as you please 
walked out. 

The play did not last long, but when 
ever the Carvel’s wooing of 
Dorothy was reached, somebody in the 
gallery punctuated the applause with 2. 
plaintive “me-aow.” 


scene of 
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Later in the same season, at the Em- 
pire, Mr. Frohman made a prodigal pro- 
duction of “Romeo and Juliet” in order 
to introduce his favorite star, Miss 
Maude Adams, as a Shakespearean ac- 
tress. Knowing that it would be a severe 
test for a young ingenue of such frail 
physical strength, Mr. Frohman did 
everything in his power to intensify the 
impressiveness of the tragedy. The scen- 
ery was elaborate and picturesque; the 
costumes were gorgeous, and accompany- 


ing the action of the play, was an elab- 
orate setting of Gounod’s music. 
As a matinee audience was leaving the 


theatre one afternoon. I overheard two 
of Miss Adams’ women admirers in ear- 
nest conversation over the merits of the 
performance. 

“I thought it was lovely. What did 
you think of it?” said one. . 

“Well,” replied the other, “I surely 
can’t find fault with the music, but it did 
certainly seem to me as if the /ibretto 
was dreadfully gloomy.” 

















